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Feedins America’s 
Fishting Men 


F YOUR boy, or a member of your family 
is in the Army or Navy, he is being fed the best 
food in the world. He is getting the best beef 

and the best bacon and pork produced in America 
—and all he wants to eat without stint. 


The heaviest, finest quality steers that come into 
the Armour plants are reserved for Government 
provisioning. The choicest corn-fed hogs are slaugh- 
tered for Army bacon and lard 


And every ounce of this food receives triple inspection during 
preparation—first, by Armour’s own inspectors; second, by 
Federal experts; third, by special inspectors from the Army 
itself. Every safeguard is thrown around the quality and 
purity of the food that goes to our country’s defenders. 


Meeting a Nation’s Needs 


America has the best-fed army and navy in the world, because 
you, as a live stock producer, developed and grew the type 
of animals needed, and because the Armour organization, 
when called upon by the Government, was equipped to collect, 
pack and ship vast quantities of food needed immediately. 


Instead of the War Department having to issue requisitions 
to ten thousand small packing plants scattered here, there and 
everywhere, for the provisioning of the newly enlisted armies, 


ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


UR national agricultural system has evolved the County Agent, whose duty is to 
assist the farmer in getting reliable farm information from all possible sources 
conditiens, and to demonstrate the value of science when 

The work of these agents is a rapidly growing factor in the 
development of our agriculture, and Armour and Company have pleasure in endorsing 
this national movement. They may feel free to use the facilities of this Company 


for securing information on marketing and market problems. 


and applying to 
applied to farming. 


they came to concerns like Armour and Company. And 
Armour’s unified system and mobile organization enabled 
them to meet the new conditions without a moment’s confu- 
sion or delay. 


A Hundred Cars of Meat Daily 


Armour’s fresh meat department has been shipping more than 
a hundred carloads of meat a day to the army, or virtually 
75,600,000 pounds of meat a month. In one order, Armour’s 
refinery department furnished the Government with 2,000,000 
pounds of lard. 


One-Third of Armour’s Output 


Today approximately one-third of all the Armour output— 
one-third of all the Armour activities—is devoted to serving 
the Government. No matter how great the future food 
demands of our Army and Navy, they will be met through 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the producers of this 
country and the well-organized packing industries, working 
together with one common object in view, 


Now, more than ever, the strength of the Armour organization 
and the Armour machinery of preparation and distribution is 
gladly placed at the disposal of the farmers of America and the 
government of which they form such an important part. 





This is the Mark Under Which Your 
Best Products Reach the Consumer 
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SUCCESS IN FEEDING LAMBS 


T IS said that no other musical instrument can 
equal the violin in its soul-touching tones when a 
skilled player makes it breathe the sentiments 
feels. It also is said of the same instrument 
that mo other can make a worse noise or convey 
so shrieking an interpretation of music when an 
inexperienced player attempts to make music out 
of it. 
“In this respect,” says S. A. Franklin, who is an 
extensive Missouri sheep feeder, “it is like a lamb. 
rhere is no kind of stock which will respond so 
quickly or so weil to proper treatment as the lamb, 
and, as with the violin, there is no kind of stock 
which will bring more grief or disappointment than 


the lamb under bad treatment.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Franklin is based upon a 
iong experience in feeding lambs on his Missouri 
farm, and in a close observation of others who have 


and lost money at the same game and under 
similar conditions. Great successes in this 
business, according to 
Mr. Franklin, are really 
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tor my sheep. The troughs are about twenty feet 
long, a foot deep, and about eighteen inches wide. 
The water is first pumped into a large supply tank, 
and from here it flows into the several watering 
troughs I have on the farm.” 

Grain is introduced gradually as soon as winter 
approaches, and as the green roughage feed begins 
to give out. Only a small amount is given at first, 
and when started on grain they are not confined. 
After they get on full feed, Mr. Franklin prefers to 
have them in small pens, because, he says, if they 
are not confined they will run off lots of the flesh 
which the grain puts on. 

The feeding troughs are made of inch lumber 
and are about sixteen feet long. These stand on 
legs made of 2x4’s, and they extend high enough 
above the top of the trough so that a board across 
keeps the lambs from climbing into the trough from 
either side. The troughs are placed end to end, 
with space enough between them so that the lambs 





finally was discontinued and the corn allowance 
was only ha the amount he used to feed before 
learning the value of silage. In a fifty-day feeding 
period these lambs made a gain of twelve pounds 
over their range weights, and when they were sold 
egch load topped the market. 

‘That year I kept as exact a record as I cow! i,” 
explained Mr. Franklin, “and I am confident that I 
saved at least $1,400 by using silage as a substitute 
ior hay and part of the corn. |! figured the silage 
at $5 a ton, and the other feeds at market prices. In 
using silage, one should have some hay at the be- 


ginning and increase the silage allowance gradu- 
ally. At the same time that the silage is being 
increased the hay can be decreased until it elimi- 
nated -entirely.” 

Mr. Franklin’s standard ration for lambs is the 
foregoing amounts of silage, corn and cottonseed 


meal. The preceding year he had 1,500 
about the same ration. In a fifty-six-day 
period 


lambs on 
feeding 
they made a gain 





more dependent upon the 


man and his adaptation 
to sheep feeding than 
upon the steck, while 
great failures, in a ma- 
jority of cases, can be 


traced to a lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge, which 
leads to careless and in- 
different handling. 


Mr. Franklin has fed 
hundreds of lambs for 
both the early and the 
late market. For the 
early market his plan is 
to have them ready to 
s n December or Jan- 
uary, while for the late 


market he lets them go 


from along in February 
until April. Which of 

is best, he says, 
is largely a matter of 
circumstances, and very 


often he is fitting lambs 
for each market. 





For the early mar- 
ket,” he says, “I usually 
buy my lambs in Sep- 

ver, and never later 

1 October 15th. 1 de- 
pend largely on those 


Mexican type, and prefer them to western 
lambs. The latter are all right if they are not too 
l y when you get them. I believe the former are 
a more hardy, and that they make somewhat 
I er gains than the average run from the west. 
H ‘ver, there are others who think otherwise, and 
it probably is as much a matter of preference as 
anything. 

‘One of the most important times in the feeding 
period is when you first get them from the ranges. 
7 long trip from the ranges when they ere shipped 


of the 


is ard on them, and often they have not been 
weaned for very long previous to this. For this 
reason they need very good care and nourishing food 


at the start.” 
e lambs which Mr. Franklin gets in are given 
a little grain as soon as he receives them. This usu- 
é insists of some oats and a little corn. Then he 
ranges them on grass, and possibly lets them clean 
out the corn fields after the crop is shucked. In 
the latter they do well on the blades and especially 
well on the cowpeas which he plants with the corn. 
In the matter of water supply, Mr. Franklin says 
a crank. He says a clean water supply is one 
of the most important essentials in feeding sheep of 
any kind. “Some people do not seem to think that 
Sheep need much water,” he told the writer; “but I 
have found that they can not do well unless they 
have all they want of it, and it should be fresh. If 
you see that your sheep are drinking lots of water, 
you need not worry about how they are getting 
along. If you have to skimp them on water, you can 
hot hope for as good gains as you otherwise would 
Set. | went to considerable expense in getting water 














can pass thru. 
hay and silage. 

When Mr. Franklin feeds for the late market, he 
buys the lambs during December. They are fed 
liberally on roughage in January, and in addition 
have some corn and oais. As a rule, they are 
clipped early in March, especially if they are to be 
fed until late April or May. A warm shed makes 
this possible, and the sale of the wool adds a neat 
little sunr to the income from the lambs. The fin- 
ishing period is the same as for lambs for the early 
market, with the exception that the late bunch often 
is turned on grass. At this time a heavy grain ration 
is maintained. 

“Profit in the sheep feeding business,” says Mr. 
Franklin, “is quite dependent upon one getting his 
stuff good and fat. Such lambs bring the top prices, 
as they are in greater demand by those who control 
the market.” 

Silage is one feed which has enabled Mr. Frank- 
lin to preduce economical mutton. It is used largely 
as a substitute for hay, and as such has saved him 
hundreds of dollars during the last two or three 
years, when hay has been so high-priced. It also is 
used as a partial substitute forcorn. Two years ago 
his yards were filled with about 3,000 lambs from 
the Texas ranges. FoMowing his usual custom, he 
filled the lambs on clover when they came from the 
ranges. Silage was introduced shortly and after- 
ward imcreased gradually until each lamb was eat- 
ing a pound and a half of it daily. In addition the 
allowance was a quarter of a pound of cottonseed 
meal, a pound of corn and about a quarter of a 
pound of damaged wheat daily per lamb. The hay 


They are used for feeding grain, 





= of twelve pounds, and 
only three lambs were 
lost iheir first feed 
consisted of clover hay. 
Then they were turned 
on some cowpeas, during 
which time they had a 
little silage in troughs, 
some oats and a little 
corn. As soon as the 
cowpeas had been con- 


sumed, an increase 
made in the silage, until 
it was up to a pound and 
and a half daily per 
lamb A quarter of a 
pound of cottonseed meal 
per head was added, and 
the corn allowance was 
kept down to about a 
pound daily per lamb. 
Very little clover was fed 
after the first three or 
four weeks. These lambs 
also were market-top- 
pers. 

As with water, which 
he wants before his 
sheep at all times, Mr. 
Franklin is just as in- 
sistent on having plenty 
of salt also before 
them. Rather than salt 
even two or three times, he 


was 





them once a week, or 
keeps it always before them in a trough protected 


from the weather. He says sheep eat lots of it. If 
given only on regular days, they crowd and jam 
so much that some get too much and others hardly 
any of it. 

As to the future prospects in feeding sheep, Mr. 
Franklin did not care to express an opinion. During 
the last two years the business has been more pros- 
perous than usual, but he does not thirfk the present 
prosperity will continue at its height for a very long 
period. If he sees the bottom dropping out, he will 
simply lighten his operations, but not discontinue 
entirely. Year in and year out, with the profitable 
years on one gide of the balance and the unprofitable 
years on the other, he has made big money in feed- 
ing sheep. He has remained in the business thru 
the ups and the downs and is full of confidence that 
anyone who sticks to it and makes a careful study 
of sheep requirements can build up a comfortable 
bank account as well as to build up the producing 
powers of the farm on which the sheep are fed. 





See boys in France criticize the custom of the 

French farmers in taking care of the manure. 
The house and barn are not far apart, and the 
manure is piled up between them, usually on a stone 
or a concrete floor. As the manure is wet down 
frequently, it is rather sloppy around it, and in 
summer the odor is not pleasant. Nevertheless, the 
French custom furnishes an object-lesson of the 
value put on manure by thrifty farmers, and we hope 
it will make an impression on our farm boys who 
are disposed to be a bit careless in this matter. 
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Colonel Roosevelt 

“HE impartial historian of the future who may 
undertake to tell the truthful story of the lives 
of the great men of the world, and rank them in the 
order of their service to their fellowmen, the worthi- 
ness of their ideals, and the faithfulness with which 
‘they lived up to them, will find it necessary to place 
Theodore Roosevelt in the place of honor. Just now, 
to many, this may seem to be an unwarrantedly 

strong statement, but it is a true one nevertheless. 

Born of wealthy parents and brought up in sur- 
roundings which constantly tempted to a life of 
ease and indulgence, he deliberately chose the stren- 
uous life of service. A sickly, puny youth, thru his 
own efforts he made himself a man of great physical 
strength and endurance. As a ranchman on the 
great plains, he caught the free spirit of the west. 
Returning to the east, he entered public life, not for 
the sake of persona! gain or preferment, but because 
in that direction seemed to lie the-greatest possibil- 
ity of making himself count for right things. Thru 
his foresight as Assistamt Secretary of the Navy, 
Dewey had coal and ammnanition, and was ready to 
act when the word came. At his call, one of the 
most remarkable regiments of warriors the world 
has ever seen hastened to the eastern enlisting 
point, and under his leadership were in the foremost 
place in the battles in Cuba. 

Notwithstanding his most vigorous remonstrance 
he was nominated for the vice-presidency, and was 
elected with McKinley. One element of his great- 
ness was never more apparent than when, at McKin- 
ley’s death, he called about him the cabinet which 
McKinley had chosen, asked them to serve out the 
remainder of their terms, and announced that dur- 
ing this period McKinley's policies would be his 
policies. Not until he was elected president in his 
own right did he feel free to adopt policies of his 
own. 

As president, Roosevelt's voice was heard around 
the world as the outstanding champion of decency 
and righteousness both in public and private life. 
He was the apostle of the strenuous life, and essen- 
tially the preacher of civic righteousness. His 
strongest instinct was that of justice. 

One of his great services to the west while pres- 
ident was directing the attention of the nation to 
the need of a better understanding of the problems 
of country life, and the report of the commission 
which he appointed to look into this gave the great 
stimulus to our agricultural development of the 
past ten years. 

The most cruel disappointment of his life was 
the denial of his request to be permitted to fight on 
the battlefields of France, and lay down his life, if 
need be, in the great struggle for the ideals of the 
civilization which he had lived so strongly to pro- 
mc. . He had no ambition to lead the American 
armies. His ambition was to serve only as his mili- 
tary experience entitled him to serve, but, above 
everything else, to take his place in the line with 
his four stalwart and strike mighty blows 
against those forces of evil which none understood 


sons 





better 

Colonel Roosevelt was not a demigod. He was 
aman, with man’s weaknesses and failings: but he 
was a mighty man, the mightiest man of recent cen- 
turies—a preacher of the highest ideals, a states- 
man, a warrior, a student of natural history, a 


writer of note. It seems a 
not ave lived 
and ripened ‘his 
when he would 
fdremost citizen. 

Personelly 


great pity that he could 
thru the period of turmoil and strife 
wonderful life into a mellow old age, 
have been revered as the world’s 


lovable character. A 
every subject of human 


he was a most 
t cenversationalist or 











interest, his wide travels, his personal acquaintance 
with the foremost characters of the world, his won- 
derfully broad sympathy, his freshness of view, and 
his uncompromising stand for the right things of 
life were an inspiration to all with whom he came 
in close contact. 


Bo oo 
Corn Leads the Way 


gare came first, the hen or the egg? Some peo- 

ple argue that the value of corn determines 
the value of hogs. Armour & Company, however, 
in recent advertisements, present the reverse view of 
the case, and argue that it is live stock which gives 
the value to corn. Of course, it is impossible to 
definitely settle any argument of this kind, but a 
careful study of price history seems to prove be- 
yond much question that violent price changes gen- 
erally take place first in corn, and live stock values 
tag along behind. 

During the Civil war, when corn values shot 
skyward, hog values did not advance nearly so rap- 
idly. In years of great drouth, such as 1901, corn 
values advance first and hog values later. In years 
of high hog prices, such as early 1910, for instance, 
the high hog prices did not serve particularly as a 
prop to the corn market. Today, in January of 1919, 
hog prices are higher than a year ago, but corn 
prices are lower in spite of a much smaller crop. 
It must be admitted, of course, that hog values at 
present, are influenced by governmental action, but 
the fact remains that hogs are high and corn has 
not remained high proportionately 

Corn values and hog values are interdependent, 
but corn holds the initiative. 

cs “ee 
Weather Forecasts 

N IOWA subscriber recently asked why farmers 
can not secure weather forecasts over the tele- 
phone. We referred this to the Weather Bureau, 
and are advised by Mr. Charles D. Reed, the direc- 
tor of the lowa Weather Bureau, at Des Moines, that 
if any of our farm readers in Iowa desire to secure 
the weather forecasts by telephone, if they will 
write him direct, he will try to make the necessary 

arrangements. 

One difficulty in providing such forecasts is that 
the appropriation made by congress to the Weather 
Bureau is not large enough to meet all of the ex- 
pense connected with such forecasts. When the 
local town telephone company is willing to codéper- 
ate, the expense is almost eliminated, and telephone 
forecasts can then be sent out without much dif- 
ficulty. This, however, requires the hearty codépera- 
tion of the town telephone company. Mr. Reed sug- 
gests that wherever the farmers of a community 
are anxious to have the weather forecasts by tele- 
phone, it would be well for them to send a commit- 
tee to the manager of the town telephone company, 
which attends to the switching for the radiating 
rural lines, and ask him to apply to the Weather 
Bureau at Des Moines for the forecast service. 


S&S a s 
Unscrambling the Railroads 


N A LETTER addressed to Senator Cummins, 
Mr. Charles Webster, one of the members of the 
Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners, expresses in 
a very straightforward way his opinion of govern- 
ment operation of the railroads. 

He says that so long as we were at war every- 
body in the west was willing to be inconvenienced, 
and that the Iowa Railroad Commission never had 
as few complaints. But now that peace has come, 
it is time to reform some of the abuses which have 
grown out of government operation. He says there 
was no criticism personally against Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo, but that it was out of the question for 
him to handle the railroads efficiently in connec- 
tion with his numerous other duties. 

Freight rates were made with a stroke of the 
pen, and without proper consideration. Policies 
were adopted which the railroads had for many 
years been endeavoring to have adopted, and which 
the shippers had fought with all their strength. 
Rates which had been carefully studied out and 
found to be just were shoved aside and other rates 
substituted which have been ruinous to certain in- 
dustries. The farmer and the producer have been 
obliged to pay these exorbitant rates, and without 
a word of protest, in ord2r that the Railroad Admin- 
istration might pay salaries that were in many in- 
stances given without much thought or intelligence. 
Boys who call the train crews when their trains are 
ready are paid as much as experienced railway mail 
clerks. Men without education and experience are 
paid more than some men of ability. Many train- 
men who have spent their lives in the service re- 
ceive less than those who have only a few months’ 
experience. Trains have been taken off of double- 
tracked and finely ballasted lines and the business 
thrown to other roads not so well equipped. This 
has resulted in throwing out of jobs many con- 
ductors and brakemen of long experience. 

















Steck cars have been run empty to one part of 
the country while live stock lay im the country 
yards, shrinking and being fed on high-priced corn, 
because no cars could be obtained. Box cars were 
permitted to congest in the east while corn spo*'sd 
in the cribs and elevators of the west. Embargoes 
against shipment of freight have been placed in- 
discriminately and without intelligence. 

Notice was given that lowa express rates would 
be raised approximately 30 per cent on January Ist, 
altho the express company representatives indicated 
a willingness to accept much less. Live stock ship- 
ments are being delayed in a most absurd and ridic- 
ulous manner. Heavy feed bills are accumulating, 
and shrinkage is sustained without reason. People 
are tired of rules, regulations and restrictions ema- 
nating from Washington. 

Some good things have been done. Ticket of- 
fices have been combined and some other economies 
instituted. But the shippers feel that it would be 
much better for the country if the railroads were re- 
turned to private owners under strict government 
control. 

Mr. Webster’s frank, outspoken statements, as 
summarized above, are of especial significance be- 
cause they come, not from some so-called agitator 
or railroad-baiter, but from a member of a state 
board of railroad commissioners, who is himself a 
very large shipper. 
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Preparing Tax Returns 


ROM time to time during the past year, Wallaces 
Farmer has directed attention to some of the 
methods of imposing the income tax on farmers. 
Our correspondence indicates very clearly that 
many farmers have been imposed upon in the ad- 
ministration both of the regular income tax and of 
the excess profits tax. 

There will be more experiences of this kind in 
1919. The farmer should follow the example of the 
business man, and employ competent help to handle 
this matter for him. It would pay the farmers in 
each county to get together and arrange with some 
competent attorney or banker to help them make 
up their income tax statements, and to speak for 
them in all matters which have to do with their 
taxation. Most business men have found it neces- 
sary to employ the services of tax experts. The 
average farmer does not keep his books nearly as 
carefully as the average business man, and his need 
for such services are therefore all the greater. 


S& oC GB 
Curbing the Stock Salesmen 


1 pms the stress of war, the government—both 
/ state and national—did some things which 
would not be justified or countenanced by the people 
under peace conditions. Other things were done, 
however, which ought to be continued. For example, 
people who wished to organize corporations and to 
finance them by selling the capital stock broadcast, 
were required to secure permission from the proper 
authorities; and permission was not granted unless 
the new enterprise seemed to be meritorious. This 
protected millions of investors from the persuasive 
solicitations of the promoters, and helped to save 
their money for buying Liberty bonds, War Savings 
stamps, ete. 

Why should not the public be protected in the 
future against these promoted enterprises? Why 
should the states license questionable enterprises 
by granting them charters to do business, and thus 
in a way givé them respectable standing? Why 
should not all people who wish to organize corpo- 
rations be required to appear before competent au- 
thorities and show that their are legitimate enter- 
prises, in which people may invest with a fair 
chance of profit? And why not see to it that com- 
missions and salaries paid stock salesmen be limited 
to reasonable amounts? This is a matter which 
should be considered by the legislators of the vari- 
ous states during their sessions this winter. 


Bs @ 
Watch Massachusetts’ New 
Corn Pest 


FEW counties along the coast of Massachusetts 

are harboring the worst corn pest in the United 
States. The pest was introduced from Europe, and 
is known as the European corn borer. Farmers of 
the great corn belt have the most intense interest 
in seeing that this pest does not work westward 
from the Massachusetts coast. 

The pest seems to be a white worm about half 
an inch long, which multiplies at a prodigious rate 
It attacks the stalk, the tassel and the ear. Often- 
times several hundred worms are found to the hill 
The only cure is prevention, which is brought about 
either by burning the stalks in the spring or else 
by putting them into the silo. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the state of 
Massachusetts, working with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will be able to stamp 
out his pest utterly before it works farther west. 
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The Farmer and Ships 


4 ee one of the most important tasks 
£\% which the people of the United States have to 
perform right now is to get rid of a lot of organiza- 
ns and stop a lot of activities which were made 
cessary ‘by the emergencies of war, and especially 
to keep them from becoming fastened upon us now 

at the needs of war no longer exist. We found it 

cessary to raise an army of four million.men. We 
did not know how long the war might last, and we 
could not afford to take chances. But the war has 
come to an end now, and we must disband these 
men just as rapidly as possible and let them get 
back to the occupations of peace. 

Four million men in the camps of the United 
States could not do much toward winning the war. 
It was necessary to transport them to the fighting 
ground. To do this ships were necessary, and we 
started an immense ship-building program. Every- 
ody was for it, because everybody could see the 
need for it. Now that the war is over, what are we 
to do with these ships? 

To see after the building of ships and using 
them efficiently, we have had the United States 
Shipping Board, at the head of which is Mr. Edward 
N. Hurley. We assume that this Shipping Board 
did its work very well; but it seems to be growing 
out of its breeches. Instead of confining his atten- 
tion to the getting of ships to meet the emergency, 
Mr. Hurley seems to think that his job is to per- 
suade the people of the United States that they 
must have an immense government-owned or sub- 
sidized merchant marine, to act as a sort of benevo- 
lent earrier of freight and passengers thruout the 
world. All good citizens were for building the ships 
for war purposes; but when it comes to building 
ships and running them, at large government ex- 
pense, for trade purposes, every citizen has a right 
to his own opinion. Also, he has the right to ex- 
press his own opinion as to the propriety of Mr. 
Hurley, and the administration of which he is a part, 
taking advantage of the war emergency to saddle a 
subsidized merchant marine upon a people who 
have consistently fought it for the past thirty years. 
Mr. Hurley for some time has been carrying on a 
systematic propaganda, much of it at government 
expense, to make the people, and especially the 
farmers, ‘believe that this country should maintain 
a great shipping organization. Mr. Hurley’s articles 
are being sent out as government documents, print- 
ed at government expense, and carried thru the 
mails without postage. In these speeches and 
articles he speaks in glittering generalities of the 
need for a merchant marine. 

He says that we have “establisned a ship-build- 
ing industry that will make us the great maritime 
nation.” He says that Central and South America 
must have the very best passenger and cargo serv- 
ice, and that “we have planned the class of steam- 
ers required for this service. With the wonderful 
resources which these countries have, their products 
should be distributed in the world’s markets, and 
they should have sufficient ships at their disposal 
and at rates that will enable them, when it is neces- 
sary, to sell their products in competition with other 
mations. This will give them an opportunity to re- 
ceive their share of profits, which will permit them 
to further develop their countries.” 

Not content with this ambition to furnish South 
and Central America with a fine carrying service, at 
the expense, in part at least, of the United States, 
Mr. Hurley’s ambition vaults across the Pacific. He 
says we must provide sufficient tonnage to meet 
Russia’s requirements; that Russia has many prod- 
ucts which we need; that they can be moved in 
ships controlled by us at fair freight rates, and this 
will be most helpful to the expansion of Russia’s 
trade. China also must be accommodated. Concern- 
ing all these countries, Mr. Hurley says: “What 
better use can we make of our merchant ships than 
to assure to other countries the best possible regu- 
lar steamship service?” 

Not content with his general propaganda with 


which he has flooded the mails, and which appeals 
more especially to the manufacturing, financial and 
§ ral commercial interests, Mr. Hurley makes a 
direct appeal to the farmer. Evidentiy he senses 
I 


1? 


ble opposition from that quarter, and in No- 

ber he sent out a statement, printed in the gov- 
ernment printing office and mailed at government 
expense, addressed especially to the farmers. It is 
headed “How Ships Make Customers for the 
Most of it is devoted to telling the manu- 
rer that he must study foreign trade, if he is 
z to be successful in dealing with foreign cus- 

rs; but he says that the farmer’s interest in an 
\merican merchant marine is just as great in terms 
of pianos as in terms of cattle. His theory is that 
t greater our dealings with foreign countries, the 
more prosperous and full-handed the manufacturing 
concerns will run, and, therefore, this will make an 
increased demand for food and thus bring more 
Prosperity to the farmer. But Mr. Hurley does not 
€xplain just what farmer he is talking about. Does 





he mean the farmer of the United States, or does he 
mean the farmer of South America, of Australia 
and of Russia? 

As long as the United States exported large 
quantities of food to Europe, the prosperity of our 
farmers seemed to be dependent upon the prosperity 
of our general business. In the early seventies, for 
example, business was-poor and farming profits were 
low. Along about 1879, business became good, and 
the farmers also prospered. But from 1900 to 1914, 
the United States consumed the greater part of her 
food at home. During -this period the profits of 
the farmer on corn, wheat and oats seem to have 
been independent of business conditions. In fact, 
so far as a study of the record reveals anything, 
apparently the one big factor which determined the 
farmer’s prosperity from 1900 to 1914 was the size 
of the crops in general. Small crops the country 
over were profitable to the farmer. Large crops the 
country over were as a rule unprofitable. Notwith- 
standing the poor business in 1907 and 1908, farm- 
ers made rather more money than usual on their 
grain crops. 

During the great war, business and farm pros: 
perity have again been interdependent, and very 
likely will for a time continue to be so. But as soon 
as European farmers are once more at work, we 
may reasonably expect our exports of grains to be- 
come greatly reduced; and when we cease to ex- 
port grain in any large quantity, farm prosperity 
very likely will become relatively independent of 
business prosperity. - 

If now we intensify the probable trend by sub- 
sidizing a government merchant marine and by 
using it to develop our trade over-rapidly with Cen- 
tral and South America, Australia and Russia, what 
will be the effect on the corn belt farmer? 

Naturally, the manufacturer wishes to get his 
labor at just as reasonable prices as possible; but 
he knows very well that if foodstuffs are high, he 
must pay higher wages to his workmen. Therefore, 
it is to his interest to have prices of foodstuffs just 
as low as he can possibly get them. When we send 
our ships to Central and South America, Australia 
and Russia, loaded with manufactured products, 
what are they going to bring back in pay for these 
products? Ships can not be profitable unless they 
have a cargo each way. What do these countries 
mentioned have to sell us? From Central and South 
America we get a few things which we do not pro- 
duce ourselves: binding twine, coffee, and a few oth- 
er products. But it will not require very much ship- 
ping to carry all of these products that we need; 
and after these are loaded, what other things do 
these countries have to sell to us except grains, 
wool, live stock, meat and other agricultural prod- 
ucts? 

Under the shipping rates which prevailed at the 
time of the outbreak of the great war, the freight 
rate on Argentine corn to our Atlantic coast was 
lower than the freight rate on Iowa corn to the same 
ports. The only reason we did not get more Argen- 
tine corn was because at that time there was not 
enough difference in price to justify shipping it in. 
However, some Argentine corn was shipped not only 
into the east, ‘but as far west as Peoria, Illinois, in 
competition with our own corn. 

For a great many years there was a paper tariff 
on the farmer’s products. By this we mean that 
there was a tariff duty of so much on grains and 
live stock; but it did not mean anything because 
we were selling our own products cheaper than 
theyscould be shipped in. This paper tariff, there- 
fore, was simply a bait which the politician used to 
eatch the farm vote in favor of a protective tariff 
on manufactured products. The politician would 
say: We are not protecting the manufacturer alone; 
we are protecting the farmer also. We have put a 
tariff of fifteen cents a bushel on corn, so that the 
farmers of other countries can not ship in corn to 
compete with you. 

But as soon as the prices of corn and wheat and 
live stock reached a point where other countries 
could compete with us, a great cry went up for 
cheaper food, and these tariffs on farm products 
were taken off. As long as they did the farmer no 
good, they remained. When the time came when 
they offered him some procection, they were re- 
moved. And both the great political parties favored 
this policy. 

Someone may say: The Argentine does not raise 
enough corn to furnish real competition with the 
billions of bushels we raise in the United States. 
But it must be remembered that less than 20 per 
cent of our corn is ever shipped out of the counties 
in which it is grown, amd that the market is fixed 
mainly by this small percentage which goes into 
general trade. A comparatively small amount of 
corn from the Argentine, therefore, would operate 
to greatly reduce the price of our corn. It would 
have an effect out of all proportion to its amount, 
just as the eight thousand American marines at 
Chateau Thierry had an effect out of all proportion 
to their numbers on the final outcome of the war. 

Why do we not have a merchant marine? Why 
is it that most of the shipping of the world has been 








done by other nations? The answer is very easy: 
Simply because the ship owners of other nations 
could carry freight cheaper than the ship owners 
of the United States could carry it. If somebody 
else is willing to do a piece of work cheaper than 
you can do it, why not let him do it? 

Mr. Hurley’s plan has not made entirely clear 
just exactly how he wants the government to handle 
the ships. So far he has talked mostly in glittering 
generalities and appealed to the war patriotism, 
trying to carry this over into peace times to put 
over his program. He has even gone so far as to 
say: “There is only one legitimate excuse for not 
being interested in the American merchant marine. 
That is, if you are not an American.” 

If it was Mr. Hurley alone who was talking this 
way, we could put him down as one of those unfor- 
tunate gentlemen who have attained an exaggerated 
notion of their own importance, thru having oecu- 
pied a large place during the war year. The trouble 
is that he is voicing the ambitions of a lot of our 
financial, commercial and manufacturing men. They 
have a perfect right to try to bring about a condi- 
tion which will result to their own benefit. We do 
n * criticize them for that. On the other hand, we 
admire the energy with which they look after their 
own interests. But as we see it, their interests in 
this particular matter are not the interests of the 
corn belt farmer, and we would like to see the latter 
show the same intelligence and energy in protecting 
himself. 

The corn belt farmer does not ask to be babied 
by the government. He is willing to meet the farm- 
ers of the world in fair and square competition. 
Sut if we understand his mind correctly, he does not 
care to pay a government tax to be used te operate 
ships to bring into this country the cheap farm 
products of South America, Central America, Aus- 
tralia and Russia, in direct competition with his own 
products which must be grown on high-priced land 
with high-priced labor. 

As long as the war lasted, the farmer stood 
squarely behind the ship-building program. But the 
war is over, and now it is high time that he consider 
just what a government-owned or subsidized mer- 
chant marine will have upon him in the future, 

Let the merchant marine stand on its own mer- 
its. Mr. Robert Dollar, of California, who is gener- 
ally looked upon as being one of the mést level- 
headed as well as one of the most successful ship 
owners in the United States, has given it as his 
opinion that government ownership or operation of 
ships would be a fatal mistake. He says that the 
government should sell its ships to men who under- 
stand how to operate them; and that if it proposes 
to do anything in the way of a subsidy, it should not 
be more than to equalize the wages by paying to 
our ship owners the difference between the wages 
they are required to pay under our shipping laws 
and the wages paid by foreign ship owners. But 
why not change our laws and free our ship owners 
from their burdensome restrictions? 

This whole merchant marine question should 
have the careful attention of the corn belt farmer, 
and he should not be backward in making his views 
known to his senators and congressmen. 


oe & .o 
Agricultural Arithmetic 


N NO way are our schools so lacking as in their 
failure to teach agricultural arithmetic. This 
not only applies to the country schools and high 
schools, but also to t e ‘gricultural colleges. Much 
of agricultural arithme ic 1s rather simple, and it 
can easily be taught in the country schools. In fact, 
some country schools are already teaching the sim- 
ple things, such as the measuring of corn in the 
crib and the measuring of hay and silage. Some 
very good farm arithmetic text-books have been 
published, but they have not been used as generally 
as we would like to see. 

The greatest lack of agricultural arithmetic is 
in the high schools and colleges Here such prob- 
lems might be considered as the relationship be- 
tween the prices of orn, wheat, oats, hogs, ete. 
Here the students cou!i be given average prices as 
they have prevailed month by month at various 
markets, and told tu work out t1e normal ratios. 
And then, after having determined the normal 
ratios, they could work out th: cevarture from the 
normal in different years. Th arithme «2 of agri- 
cultural products prices has sca. ely been touched. 
And just why it is no one seems .o know. Kut the 
fact remains that practically every one in t’e edu- 
cationai field is very ignorant a‘ong thes. lines. 
Why not put some real “punch” int: ovr agricul- 
tural college mathematics? 

CO CO CG 
aed that the German submarines 
turned over to the Allies, th nclish farmers 
would better give up their notice: 0 ‘sing enough 
grain to feed their own country Ye can do it 
cheaper than they. 


have all been 
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Growing Clover 


My father had no difficulty in secur- 
ing a stand of clover on his Pennsyl- 
vania farm. He sowed it in his winter 
wheat before the frost went out of the 
ground. I began to read up on this 
subject, and learned from an agricul- 
tural college that clover would not 
grow if covered more than a quarter of 
an inch deep. I therefore thought that 
my father’s practice was all right; that 
the settling of the ground in the freez- 
ing and thawing which occur as the 
frost is going out, would cover it suffi- 
ciently deep. So I followed his plan. 

Before I moved to Winterset, I had 
paid a visit to my father’s improved 
farm in Adair county, and directed the 
sov z of a twelve-acre field to clover, 
as .. experiment. After I had gotten 
the men to work, I went across to visit 
a neighbor whom I did not know. He 
was one of the wise, old early settlers. 
He looked at me with a great deal of 
suspicion as an amateur farmer, and 
asked: 

“What are you doing ere 

“I am sowing clover,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, “clover won't grow 
in this country. It has been tried over 
and over again 


9 


over th 


“Well,” I said, “I'll try it once more; 
and I expect to fatten my hogs next 


year in that clover pasture.” 

“You are throwing away your money 
and your labor,” he replied 

The moisture conditions were just 
right that year, and by sowing the seed 
just after the harrow I secured a good 
stand. I was sure now that I had 
solved the problem. 

After removing to Winterset, I tried 
it on another farm, under different 
conditions. The sceding was early, 
some time in March. The weather was 
dry, and I had no stand except at the 
turn-row at the end and in the wagon 
tracks that had been made in hauling 
something across the field after the 
seed was sown. The nurse crop was 
spring wheat. 

This experience led me to suspect 
that my father’s practice, however well 
it might do on limestone land and in a 
country with a great deal heavier rain- 
fall than Iowa, it would not do in a 
dry season on a loess soil. I came to 
the conclusion that clover seed must 
be covered in order to grow. Further 
study led me to the conclusion that it 
must be sown deep enough to secure 
moisture, but not so deep as to exclude 
the air, and in a season of the year 
that would furnish the proper amount 
of heat, about eighty degrees 

I was led to this conclusion partly by 
a visit to a neighbor’s farm in Madison 
county. He had recently taken posses- 
sion of the farm, on which was a lot of 
brush land; and with the farm he fell 
heir to a pile of manure that had been 
standing over for years. Not knowing 
what else to do with it, he spread it 
out on this newly cleared piece of 
land—and I was surprised to see that 
he secured a good stand of clover 
wherever he put manure. 

I came to the conclusion 
manure had considerable 
in it: that the tramping of the cattle 
had excluded the air, and that it had 
lain there waiting for air before it 
would germinate; and that soon as 
the air was furnished by spreading it 


that this 
clover seed 


ie 


as 


on the field, and with favorable mois+ 
ture conditions, it grew. This experi- 
ence has been the basis of my clover 


teaching ever since 

I was puzzled, however, on 
out afterward that clover seemed td 
grow lu«xuriantly on some fields and 
not well on others, even when the con- 
ditions seemed to be the same. The 
general theory held by farmers was 
that clover would not grow on prairie 
land until it had been broken up and 
put in cultivation; or, to use their own 
words, “until the Indian was taken out 
of the land.” 

I never could account for this until 


finding 
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a Raising Hogs 








a good many years afterward. Prob- 
ably about 1888 I got word of the dis- 


covery of Wilfarth and Helriegel, that 
the little nodules on the roots of the 
clover were the homes of bacteria, and 
that the bacteria must be present be- 


fore clover would grow luxuriantly. 
Thru these bacteria clover and other 
legumes are able to make use of the 


nitrogen of the air. I became perfectly 
fascinated with this theory, obsessed 
with it; and the result was a book 
called “Clover Culture,” published in 
1892. 

I regard this discovery of these 
scientists as among the greatest dis- 
coveries of the age, as it gave the rea- 
son for the fact known even to Cato 
and Virgil, some two thousand years 


ago, that clover enriches land. Before 
getting hold of this theory, I never 


could understand why clover enriched 
land, while timothy and other grasses 
did not, except by the vegetable mat- 
ter which they furnished in the roots 
and leaves. I hope that you great- 
grandchildren, no matter what calling 
you intend to follow, will make a study 
of this subject, as the growing of clo- 
ver and other legumes, all of which 
obtain nitrogen in the same way, lies 
at the very foundation of modern agri- 
culture. 


Naturally, I became deeply interest- 
ed in the subject of heredity. I intro- 
duced the beginnings of herds of im- 
proved hogs, as well as using pedi- 
greed Short-horns in my herds. I had 
an interesting experience with Berk- 
shires and Poland Chinas. When at 
Morning Sun, in the course of my pas- 
toral and other visitations, | became 
acquainted with a somewhat noted 
breeder of Berkshires, and the most 
noted breeder of Poland Chinas then 
in the state. I agreed that I would buy 
a few hogs from each of them, put 
them on different farms and try thém 
out. 

As a United Presbyterian minister. 
I had of course made a considerable 
study of “original sin.” When I found 
red hairs cropping out on my Poland 
Chinas, both the sire and dam of which 
were apparently free from that “sin,” 
I concluded that here was a fine ex- 
ample of the cropping out of original 
sin in hogs. Among my Berkshires, I 
found every now and then individuals 
which refused to grow big, but insist- 
ed on being smalk and quite black, re- 


fusing to get to be over 125 or 150 
pounds in weight. 
In this I thought I saw a harking 


ed 


was 


back to the Siamese type. I discover 
that the Berkshire breed of hogs 
originally red, that the breed itself was 
the result of a cross with a Siamese 
hog, and that these small pigs appear- 
ing was simply an example of avatism 
or harking back to remote ancestry 
I also found in the course of my stud- 
ies that Poland China hog was a 
composite and that one of the 
elements was the Berkshire Hence 
the appearance of red hairs in the 
progeny of spotless Poland China par- 
entage, according to the herd books, 
was simply an outcropping of original 
sin 

The Poland Chinas did the best for 
me, whether because of better man- 
agement or better breeding, I do not 
know. The first year, I remember, I 
put $105 into five pigs. One of my 
neighbors, a German before mentioned, 
looked them over with disgust and 
said: 

Vell, you’ve got more money than 
you know vat to do vith, and you are 
drowing it avay.” 

I had a demand for all the pigs I 
would sell at $10 apiece the first year, 
and thought I was making money. I 
was so foolish, however, as to allow 
one of my neighbors the use of the 
sire. He grew a fine lot of pigs, that 
looked almost as good as mine, A buy- 


the 


breed, 











er came along one day and inquired 
the way to the Wallace farm. My 
neighbor learned that he was going 
there to buy a pure-bred pig, and said 
to him: 

“What’s the use of you going there? 
I have got his stock. I'll sell mine at 
about half the price he'll ask you, for 
he will charge you two prices.” 

That taught me to get rid of my un- 
selfishness in lending sires to my 
neighbors. 

My German friend moved to Creston 
and some years afterwards I met him, 
and he said: 

“Vell, Mr. Vallace, I vant to make a 


confession. Ven you paid $105 for five 
liddle pigs, I said to myself: He is a 
tam fool. But now I find that you va 


a vise man, and I vas de tam fool” 

In the course of two or three years 
I had some surplus stock. I put up the 
price and began to advertise. When 
my neighbors learned at the station 
that I was shipping hogs some distance 
and getting big prices, they concluded 
that they had better patronize home 
industries. There were times, how- 
ever, when sales were very dull, the 
price of hogs being on the decline. 
Many of my neighbors would speak 
for males, but would allow me to keep 
them until about the first of the year, 
when they expected to use them. I put 
a stop to this by announcing that on 
and after a certain date the males 
would be incapacitated for further use 
on a breeding farm, and unless they 
paid their money and took their pigs 
away, they would not get any. 

Oh, I had lots of experience on these 
farms—more experience than profit in 
the running of them—but I enjoyed it 
all the same. 

In Adair county they had a herd law, 
and a man was not obliged to put up 
fences unless he intended to use the 
fields as pasture. As I had adopted a 
system of rotation and expected to use 
all my fields for pasture, I was obliged 
to put up all the inside fences until 
my neighbors were ready to use theirs. 
Even when they did use the fences and 
paid me half the cost, they failed to 
keep up their half, and their stock 
would break over into my fields. It 
was a Very great anroyance and some- 
times involved considerable loss. So I 
adopted the plan of taking up any 
neighbor's stock that came into my 
fields, putting them in a yard, sending 
for the owner to come and get them 
and pay the damage; that if he did not, 
the stock would be sold according to 
law, in ten days, to the highest bidder, 
the damage deducted, and the balance 
turned over to the owner. 

One man was furious at this; but I 
gave directions to the tenant to hold 
him to a strict account and make him 
pay the money, and afterwards to give 
it back to him on the promise that he 
would thereafter be a good neighbor. 
This settled that difficulty. 

Altogether, I regard my early farm- 
ing operations as extremely profitable, 
not always in the way of dollars and 
cents, but in acquiring a fund of prac- 
tical experience which has been in- 
valuable to me in my editorial work. 

(To be continued) 


Shelling Seed Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would it be all right to shell seed 
corn at this time of year and sack 
up, in order to prevent further mice 
damage? This seed corn Was gathered 
early and stored in a room over the 
kitchen, and is thoroly dried out.” 

Generally speaking, it is advisable to 
put off the shelling of seed corn to as 
late in the winter es possible. Ther 
always less chance for deterioration 
when the corn is on the cob than when 
it is shelled. However, in the case < 
corn which has been thoroly dried out 
in the house, -we see so objection to 
shelling any time after Christmas. It 
must be kept dry. 


is 








The Value of Chicken Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I can buy clear chicken manure at 
a dollar a load. Will it pay me to haul 
this eight miles to a farm which is 
somewhat run-down, and apply a thin 
coat over the land?” 

A ton of chicken manure has about 
twice as much fertilizing value as a ton 
of ordinary barnyard manure. Spread 
on thin land, we would roughly esti- 
mate that a ton of chicken manure 
should have a value of at least seven 
or eight dollars. 
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manship in each and every part. 


The Wallis, due to advanced, simplified de- 
sign, weighs from 1,000 to 5,000 pounds less 
than other tractors designed to do the same 
amount of work. 
| By eliminating this needless weight, by 
“d | making all gears of drop forged, cut and 

hardened steel, by enclosing all working parts, 
including the driving gears on the rear axle, in 
a dust-proof case and providing an oil bath, 


about this leading quality machine. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, 


In its lifetime it will show the most acres 
plowed per dollar of your investment. 


You must judge a tractor investment by 
what you get out of it. What it does and how 
long it lasts——acreage per gallon of fuel 
of oil per acre ——repair cost per acre—all these 
items must be figured in. 


cost 


The Wallis is America’s Foremost Tractor, 
as expressed by experts everywhere—simpl; 
because it does more work per dollar invested 


The new Wallis Catalog illustrates the many advanced and interesting features 
A copy will be sent you upon request. 


1158 Mead St., 


Racine, Wisconsin 


SALES AGENTS FOR WALLIS TRACTORS 


Omaha, Neb. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

San Antonio, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Richmond, Virginia 





BRANCHES: 


Baltimore, Md. Washington, D. C. 
Saginaw, Mich. Kansas City, Mo 
Denver, Colo. Bloomington, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Des Moines, lowa 





5 ; Douglas Boswell, Sacramento, California, Distributor for California, Oregon, Washington and Northern Idaho. 
mn Fairbanks Morse Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Calgary, Distributors for Canada. 





Distributors Everywhere 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

Receipts continue heavy, but the 
price holds up well. After the first or 
gsecond week in February, we expect 
receipts to overage not over 115 per 
cent of the ten-year average. After 
tthe middle of February, the market 
should be able to take care of itself 
without government help. Prices ought 
to remain high until next October or 
November 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
¢ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from January 3, 
1918, to date: 
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Jan. 3to10....... | 107 | 105 | 222 
ee: . | 45 64 221 
Jem. 17 to 34 ....... | 205 | 110 222 
Jan. 24 to 31 ....... re 115 | 213 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 } 100 |} 122 | 226 
ie er | 136 129 209 
Feb. 14 to 21 ...... 1134 | 135 | 213 
. oe) See 159 | 150 214 
or. 2 © oases 136 | 126 | 200 
March 7 to 14 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 200 
March 28 to April 4.) 140 | 147 196 
April 4 toll ...-| 180 | 158 199 
mr 3h O05: 98 . 20s 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 eee eS 138 199 
April 25 to May 2 ..| 109 | 117 202 
May 2to 9 aane 133 | 123 204 
May ‘ » 16 132 112 202 
may 16 to 23 ...... 100 98 203 
May 23 to 30 116 | 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 100 | 115 194 
June 14 to 21 ......]} 120 | 114 192 
same 21 to 28 ...... 94 | 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 130 | 116 | 192 
a 130 130 195 
wee ae ta 19 ....0.. 130 | 128 207 
way 19 to 36 ....... 112 | 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 | 118 214 
August 2 to 9..... 98 | 113 217 
August fs: 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23.... 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84 | 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6) 83 | 102 210 
a, © 8B BB iinusx 86 | 103 212 
a. 28 20:20 .ses0 107 | 112 218 
en, me 00 BT .ss«% 100 | 104 209 
Sept 27 to Oct. 4 119 113 209 
Oct Sime Yanan de 122 | 127 203 
Se | See 113 | 110 198 
a 2S $0 BP sisxes« 115 | 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 3 119 | 112 208 
Nov il to 8 142 125 211 
Nov. & to 15 111 120 209 
| aS: 2S - eee 140 136 210 
Mov. 22 to 29 ..... 70 | 1184 2138 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 144 211 
oe» 6 8 BS .ss.cu 98 | 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 2 mn Ptee 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ... 76 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2 117 | 120 209 
For e ensuing week the ten-year | 
average has been 180,900 hogs at Chi- 
cago, t 600 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $8.61. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-vear average for receipts, we get 
217,080 Chicago and 756,720 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $18.08 as 


the answer 





Preserving Meat 


In a recent dispatch from New York 
it is s d that as a result of experi- 
ments which have been conducted in 
the c nical engineering laboratories 
at Columbia University. a satisfactory 
proces as been discovered for dry- 
ing meats and fish in such a way that 
they may be preserved in a fresh state 
for an indefinite period. Detailed in- 
formation as to the process is not at 
hand 

It is stated that the bone, waste, 
fat and connective tissues are removed, 
the it then cut up into cubes or 
steaks. placed in a vacuum and sub- 
jected to a period of drying at a rela- 
tively lo temperature It is then 
packed and kept in a dry place, and no 
further treatment is necessary. When 
desired for use, we presume it is re- 





stored to something like its original 
state by the addition of water. 

Some two or three years since, a 
similar method of drying vegetables 
of various kinds was reported from the 
east, but apparently the method has 
not yet been perfected on a sufficient- 
ly large scale to make such dried 
products of any consequence on the 
market. 


Will the Colt Make Money? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When $125 fails to buy an ordinary 
weanling mule, and a colt of the same 
age and similar qual.icy can be had at 
most any public auction for less than 
$50, and in some cases for less than 
$30, there is reason for looking into 
the conditions that bring about this 
situation. Some of the middle-aged and 
older men say the same situation has 
been passed thru before, and that it 
points to a future rise in the horse 
market. 

Most any man will say that a good 
work horse can be bought for less than 
it costs to raise him. Again, the stock- 
man who has thought about the condi- 
tions has come to the conclusion that 
the horse is the cheapest animal on 
the farm when his price is compared 
with other domestic animals. It takes 
quite a good horse to bring over $200, 
and he used to do that when hogs sold 
for $6 to $7 per cwt., and beef-type 
grade cows were bringing about $50 
each. 








Again, the stallion owners have all 
had a lighter season in 1918 than 
was the custom a few years ago. They 
had a light season in 1917, and none 
too heavy in 1916. All this means a 
light crop of colts, which is the pro- 
ducer’s way of saying that he is not 
expecting to get cost of production for 
raising colts. He is not getting that 
cost now, and men with colts wish 
they were making money on them or 
had changed them for mules. 

There is one indication that is not 
always seen early in the season. Buy- 
ers who know that their present num- 
ber of horses is not sufficient to do the 
coming spring farm work are buying 
young horses early. In this manner 
they plan to save money over the com- 
mon custom of buying in the spring. 
Not every man is doing this buying, 
but it seems that more than in former 
years are making this preparation for 
another year’s supply of work ani- 
mals. The men who are doing this 
surely must think the demand will 
stimulate the price toward spring. 

That $125 weanling mule mentioned 
earlier is a strong indication of the 
same higher prices. According to the 
word of men who have watched the 
up-grade of horse prices in former 
years say that the mule always enjoys 
the gain in price some time before the 
horse. The mule has been gaining in 
price for a year and more. Good teams 
sold up to $550 last spring, and went 
right on the farms to do the summer 
work. These same good mules have in 


some cases changed hands the past 
fall for the shipping demand at higher 
prices. In addition to this, the jacks 
have had a full season, in contrast to 
a light season by the stallions. This is 
the result of the better prices paid for 
mules. 

Then, again, there is an old saying 
that “it always pays some man to act 
the fool and do the opposite from the 
actions of the average man in the same 
business.” In this case it would ‘be to 
raise colts when others are raising 
none, or even breeding registered 
mares to a jack. The price of a colt 
or a grown horse has not been enough 
to pay for feed and risk and interest 
and investment and service fee, which 
entered into the original cost. The 
price of the mule will pay that cost 
now. The supply is low on colts and 
young horses, and that can mean but 
one thing, a shortage of market-age 
horses in a few years to come. At 
least that is the trend of the foregoing 
discussion, which is based on past his- 
tory and present pointers in the horse 
trade. 

Some men may be scared out of the 
horse Dusiness in the face of the trac- 
tor. The truck has been on the hard 
city streets for years, where conditions 
are very nearly the same all the time. 
and still the horse finds lots to do in 
the city. Under.the varying conditions 
of work on the farm the horse bids 
fair to hold his own better than he has 





on the city streets. 
J. J. NEWLIN. 








The Tractor to Buy 


RE you one of the many farmers 
who need more power to handle 
the farm work properly? Do you have 


to work with less help than you need? 
fso, you need an International kerosene trac- 
The size that gives you power for your 


tor. 


heaviest load will handle all the work. 
tionals us3 on'y as much fuel as the load requires. 
They ars made to work with farm machines— 
the kind you are now using—and special hitches 
are provid -d for all kinds of field and road work. 
Their belt pulleys are large enough to prevent 
slippage, run at correct speed, and are set high 
enough to keep the belt off the ground. 
use kerosene or other low-grade fuels which 
means a big saving in operating expense. 


The Company to Buy From 


You know that we have supplied farmers with 
high-grade machines for nearly 88 years. 
know that our tractors have furnished satisfactory 
farm power for more than12 years. We have far 
too much at stake to market machines of any but 
the highest standards of quality. 


ment. 
future. 


Interna- 


their customers. 


They all 


working steadily. 


You 


We expect to 


of any tractor sale. J 
tional kerosene tractor you buy with it the assist- 
ance of an organization that brings a well stocked 
branch house or a live, local dealer within tele- 
phone call, fully equipped to keep your tractor 


come back some day and sell you some other 
machines in the long list you see in this advertise- 
In every sale we try to build for the 


Tractor Service Whenever Needed 


In line with this policy, we have developed a 
service organization which now consists of 89 
branch houses and many thousands of loyal local 
dealers, wide awake and attentive to the needs of 
Service is a very essential part 


When you buy an Interna- 


International Tractor Sizes 


International tractors, all using kerosene for 
fuel, are made in 8-16, 10-20, and 15-30 H., P. sizes. 
A line to the address below will bring you full 
information about all our tractors and about any 
other machines you mention in the list shown in 
this advertisement. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers _ Shockers 
lhreshers 
Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows Cultivators 
‘ractor Harrows 
Spring Tooth Harrows 
Tee Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Planting & Sceding Machines 
Corn Planters. Corn Drills 
Grain Drills 

Broadcast Seeders | 
Ifalfa & Grass Seed Drills 
ertilizer & Lime Sowers 


@ 


Mowers 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 

ikes 
Combination Side Rakes 
Sweep Rakes 
Combination Sweep Rakes 


Huskers and Shredders 
Corn Sheilers 


Haying Machines 
Tedders 


De we Kerosene Engines 
agers ; 


Stackers 


and Te 
Kerosene Tractors 


and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Bunchers 


: Planters 

Belt Machines Cultivators 

Ensilage Cutters 

Binders 

Threshers 
iay Presses 

Stone Burr Mills 


Shellers 


International Harvester Company of 
CHICAGO xe 


Belt Machines—Cont. 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 


Power Machines 
Gasoline Engines 


Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 
Motor Cultivators 
rs. Pickers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Motor Trucks 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Sprentess 
Straw Spreading Attach. 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 

Stalk Cutters — 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches J 
Binder Twine 


@ 


Drills 


America 
US A 
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Emerson - Brantingham are the 
first to have the courage to rate 
a tractor on Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ basis, 

The Society of Automotive Engi- 
meers compute the power on the 
most conservative possible basis. 
Claiming only 12 horsepower at the 
drawbar and 20 on the belt, the 
E-B 12-20 actually delivers 15 at 
the drawbar and 25 on the belt. 
That’s the E-B method in every- 
thing, giving more than is prumised. 
The E-B 12-20 S.A.E. Rating Model 
AA is the tractor that does all the 
things you’ve been expecting a real 
tractor to do and many things you 
mever knew any tractor to do. 
Because it contains all the knowl- 
edge and experience of Emerson- 
Brantingham gained in 66 years of 
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Get That Surplus Horse Power 


Rated by the Society of Automotive Engineers at 12-20 Horsepower This E-B 
Model AA Actually Delivers 15 Horsepower on the Drawbar, 25 at the Belt 


implement building and 12 years of tractor 
building. The surplus power of E-B 12-20 
Model AA is not the only thing that counts. 
Motor, transmission, differential, wheels and 
frame are of the best materials obtainable. 





SAE Rating 
Model-AA 


But that’s not all, The “insides” are right. 
All the equipment, that after all “makes or 
breaks” a tractor, is built by the leaders in 
their respective lines. It is secured for the 
E-B Model AA regardless of expense. 


E-B gears are enclosed and run in oil, The 


“-EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Good Farm Machinery 
YOUR PROBLEM~—To increase crops with decreased help 
YOUR REMEDY -— E-B Tractormand Labor-Saving Farm Machinery 


ROCKFORD, ILL, 


E-B 12-20 
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roller bearings are built by Hyatt. 


Bantam ball thrust bearings assure 
dependable work wherever they 
have to carry the load. 


High-class parts throughout—Ben- 
nett Air Cleaner; Bennett Carbu- 
retor; K-W High-Tension Magneto 
with Impulse Starter; Modine 
Spirex Radiator. 


Finally, A Woman or Boy Can 
Handle This Tractor 


This is vital at the présent time and con- 
tinue to be so months or years from now. 
E-B dependability and careful design 
make this tractor handle almost like an 
automobile. 

A standard four-wheel tractor. No wheels 
in the furrow. Front and rear wheels 
track, 

See this new E-B model. 
your dealer’s floor, 
We'll tell you where you can inspect it. 


There’s one on 


Established 1852 


Ae ¥ Nw 


If not, write us, _ 
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Get Big Crops With Less 
r and Fuel 


Here’s the plow that’s equal in every re- 
spect to the E-B 12-20 Model AA Tractor 
—the E-B 102 Plow. 

Saves labor, because one man can operate 
both tractor and plow. Easy handling. 
Strength and simplicity practically elimi- 
nate repairs. 

Produces more crops, because E-B 
sharp shares keep channels of moisture 
circulation open. 

Saves fuel, because E-B shares can be 
kept sharp, reducing drawbar pull, and be- 
cause bearings are always well lubricated. 
The E-B 102 has been tested and proved. 
You can’t afford to take chances today 
with experimental desigoas of unknown 
makers. | 
































Double Discing, With 
Light Pull 


The E-B Tandem Disc Harrow with the 
E-B 12-20 Model AA ahead of it affords 
one of the best methods of preparing soil 
for bumper crops. Good balance between 
front and rear discs and careful design 


assure light pull. And when this tandem 
disc has covered a field the soil is in A-1 
condition. Thorough breaking up of the 
soil surface means more crops ‘from the 
same seed. 


The E-B Tandem Disc Harrow is a mode 
ern necessity for the man who wants bi 
results and all the crop profits he’s enti- 
tled to. 


Powerful and dependable, this tandem 
harrow will give you years of satisfactory 
service, 






































Spare the Fuel Tank 


Spread Wide— Spread Fast— 




















Sas 


Hitch the E-B Spreader to your E-B 12-20 
Model AA and you have the most modern, 
scientific and practical method of feeding 
back to the soil the elements removed by 
the previous crops. 


The E-B Spreader spreads twice as much 
in the same time as can be done by hand 
and thoroughly pulverizes every ounce. 
It is strong enough to stand the trac- 
tor pull, yet light enough to conserve 
fuel. 


It has water-tight bottom, spreads wider 
than the wheels, passes through a six- 
foot door easily. 


Plan to increase crops and build up your 
land with the E-B Spreader. 
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Ingot-Iron Porcelain Range 


RUST- PROOF 


ERE’S a range as handsome as any 

roman could want, finished either in a 
beautiful azure blue, snow white 

the usual grayish tint—or lustrous black trimmed 

with white, coated with the most brilliant, un- 

breakable, everlasting porcelain, the trimmings 

ilver-nickeled and es olished. It will 

make any woman fj roud to invite company into 


her kitchen. 


A Perfect Baker Theoven is large and roomy. 
So is the top. It is as easy 


to keep clean as a china dish. There are no corners to 
catch dust and grease. No blacking needed. Simply 
wipe clean with a damp cloth. 


heavily s 


It is rust-proof inside and out. Even the in- 
Rust-proof sid: of the oven and flues are coated with 
Sanico, six-metal, vitreous, everlasting enamel. The walls are made 
of sheets of fine ingot iron with three coats 
of this wonderful enamel, baked into the 
iron in an electric furnace at 2000 

degrees of heat. 


It is of very highest quality. 

No other range in the world 

islike it. It isthe best—and 

you know that the best is 

always cheapest in the 
long run. 














Insist on seeing the Sani- 

co porcelain range. You 

cannot afford to buy any 

range until you know all 

about this. Write for 
our illustrated circular 
and the Sanico dealer’s 
name. 


MINNESOTA STOVE 


COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The largest makers of ranges, furnaces 
and stoves in the West. 

















time per mile of fence. 
Just drive in Ankorite 
wood or concrete in every 
as long—made of tough 
other Steel Posts be- 
Patented CRIMPED 


resisting 


Save five to six days’ 
Stop digging 
Posts. Better than 
way. Last three times 
Rail Steel. Better than 
with the superior 
ANCHOR they have unequalled power for 
d and side wise strains and all shocks Always 
Learn how to build astronger, more 
at lower cost installed. Write us for 
Dealer's name. 


holes. 





cause 





upwal 
in alignment 


attractive fence 
book of Fence Post Facts and 


CALUMET .STEEL CO., 


208 S. LaSalle St.. Dept. N., CHICAGO. 














Farmer. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ 





Protecting Fruit Trees From 

bbits 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me how to keep rab- 
bits from gnawing young apple trees?” 

Two years ago, « Missouri corre- 
spondent wrote us, telling how he kept 
rabbits from gnawing his apple trees. 
His plan is as follows: 

‘I kill one or two rabbits and skin 
them, then rub the trees vigorously 
with the carcasses, so as to smear a 
little of the meat on the trees. Rab- 
bits will leave such trees strictly 
alone. Trees treated at the first of the 
winter will not need another treatment 
until the next winter. One rabbit is 
sufficient for from thirty to a hundred 
trees, depending on the size of the 
trees. This will not injure the trees 
in any way, and is so simple and quick 
that a hundred small trees can be gone 
over in less than an hour,” 

Dealers in orchard supplies have for 
sale wood veneer wrappers which are 


excellent for protecting fruit trees 
from the ravages of rabbits. These 


can be used for several seasons if they 
are taken care of each spring. They 
should be put on the trees in the fall 
before the rabbit runs short of his cus- 
tomary food supply, and these same 
wrappers will protect the trees from 
all bark-gnawing pests as well as from 
rabbits 

One of the cheapest 
wrapping tree trunks is corn stalks 
cut to the desired length. Tie them 
around the tree and remove them the 
following spring. Ordinary burlap and 
building paper have been used with 
good results. The same applies to wire 
netting, but this is rather expensive 
when a large number of trees are to be 
protected. Whatever covering is used 
should extend far enough up the trunk 
that the bark will be protected even 
tho there happens to be a rather heavy 
snowfall When applying it, remove 
rubbish and brush away from the trees. 
This material encourages such pests 
to make use of the orchard as a 
shelter 

As a wash or repellant, the Kansas 
station recommends a mixture of tal- 
low and tobacco, to be used as a smear. 
Another station has suggested a bit- 
ter spray made of a pound of commer- 
cial aloes to four gallens of water. 
Another repellant consists of equal 
parts of suiphur, stove soot and un- 
slaked lime. with enough 
make a stiff paint. Still another repel- 
lant is made by boiling half a pint of 
stove soot in a gallon o2 buttermilk. 
An objection to the use of any repel- 
lant is that the e rains wash off the ma- 
terial and it usually is necessary to 
make several applications each season. 
Repellants are not so effective as 
wrapping, but are to be preferred to no 
protection at all 


materials for 


. Ty 

Damages for Fruit Trees Not 

True to Name 

The New York state court of appeals 
has held that a nurseryman is liable 
for damages when he palms off worth- 
less varieties of fruit trees as a sub- 
stitute for the variety ordered In a 
decision handed down recently, the 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff was 
the difference between what the land 
would have been worth had the trees 
been true to name and what it actually 
was worth at the time the deception 
was discovered. 

The man who bought the trees want- 
ed to establish a Baldwin orchard, and 
he paid for what was supposedly the 
best stock sold by the nursery com- 
pany. After the trees had been plant- 
ed for several years, it was found that 
instead of being Baldwins they were 
worthless varieties of all sorts. The 
company proposed having the orchard 
top-worked by an expert, and this was 


done, with poor results, as the trees 
were not adapted to budding. Then 
the swindled orchardist sued the com- 


pany for damages, and the jury handed 
him a verdict for $700, which was the 
established difference in value between 
what the orchard would have been 
worth had the trees been true to name 
and what it actually was worth undr 
the circumstances. 

Commenting on this case, the Rural 
New Yorker suggests that it would be 
an ideal thing for the state fruit grow- 
ers’ association to handle all such 
cases for its members thru its legal 


water to | 





bureau. To see a case thru to the 
supreme court costs the individual 
more than the damages he gets, and 
nursery companies as a rule will fight 
these cases to the end, in an effort to 
discourage action by other parties who 
have bought trees not true to name. 
If all fruit growers would share the 
expense of a few trials right up to the 
highest court, nurserymen probably 
would adopt a more favorable attitude 
in squaring the matter when cases lik: 
this come up. It would tend to make 
them more careful in seeing that only 
trees true to name left their plants 
The safest thing for a man vuying fruit 
trees is to avoid all chances for legal 
complaint by purchasing only from re 

liable nurserymen who have estab 
lished a reputation for honesty and 
square dealing 





Weight of Silage Per Foot 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a rule for finding 
the number of tons of silage per foot 
in silos 12 and 14 feet in diameter.” 

Measuring silage is largely guess- 
work. The following table, however 
| May serve as a rough guide for silos 
which have been filled in the fall with 
from 30 to 40 ) feet of ee 
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On the basis of this table we would 
figure that the bottom 10 feet of sil- 
age in a 14-foot silo should weigh 
|} around 38 tons, whereas in the fall 30 
feet of settled silage in a 14-foot silo 
should weigh around 90 tons. Of course 
it must be realized that the weight of 
silage per foot varies greatly with the 
ripeness of the corn ai time of filling, 
the rapidity of filling, the amount of 
water added, etc. It is really impos- 
sible to make any absolutely accurate 
estimate for measuring. 





Movement of Stocker and Feeder 
Cattle to the Country 


It is reported by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets that there were shipped to the 
country from the twenty-six leading 
markets in 1917, 4,550,000 stoekers and 
feeders. Present indications are that 
the total for 1918 will be somewhere 
between 4,300,000 and 4,400,000. Not 
quite as many cattle were shipped back 
to the country to be fattened this past 
fall as a year before. However, a con- 
siderably greater number were shipped 
back in the fall of 1918 than in the fall 
of 1916. Indications are that there will 
be plenty of cattle coming back on the 
market during January, February and 
March. 





Renting Farms 


Wallaces’ Farmer receives many let- 
ters from subscribers who want to rent 
farms, and a fewer number from those 
who have farms to rent and are look- 
ing for good tenants. We have never 
been able to find a satisfactory way 
in which we might serve as a middle- 
man in this matter. It would require 
a very completely organized bureau. 
and it would be necessary for us to 
keep in touch with both renters and 
land owners, in order to know when 
arrangements had been made. 

The best way for those who desire to 
rent farms, as well as for those who 
have farms to rent, is to use our adver- 
tising columns. A small advertise- 
ment, costing say five dollars, inserted 
at the proper time of the year, will usu- 
ally put the inquirer into correspond- 
ence with a considerable number of 
men among whom he is very likely to 
find one with whom he can deal. 

The services of the county agent can 





also be enlisted in this matter. 
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ars With a Ti actor 
Work That Takes Days With Hors 


Pass your time this year in hours of tractor work instead of 


6S 





days of horse work. Start this year’s work with a tractor and 
get your plowing done at exactly the right time and raise bigger 
crops. Do your work with less hired help, or farm more acres with 
the same help. Let an Avery tractor make you as much money in 
a few hours this year as you made in a day before, with horses. 


What You Get In An Avery Tractor 


You get a tractor with a “Draft-Horse” Tractor Motor 
built in our own motor factory especially for tractor 
work and ozly for Avery tractors. 


You get a tractor with a“Direct-Drive” Transmission that is the 
simplest tractor transmission system built and which delivers 
more of the power of the motor to the belt wheel and drawbar. 
You get a tractor with these Avery exclusive and protected features—renew- 
able inner cylinder walls, adjustable crankshaft boxes, duplex kerosene and 
distillate gasifiers, doublecarburetor, practically unbreakablecrank shafts,round 
radiator, sliding frame transmission,universal self-cleaning,non-slippinglugs,etc. 
You get a tractor that is built complete in the three large Avery factories which 
insures one high standard of quality; a tractor that is backed by national tractor 
service through our branches, distributors and dealers which insures prompt 
and permanent service; and a tractor that is successfully used by 
farmers in every state of the Union and in 61 Foreign Countries. 







and Road Building 


AVERY COMPANY, 5222 lowa St., PEORIA, ILL. 


VERY") 
Five Sizes—the 


Motor Farming, Threshing 
Machinery 


Write Now for the New 
1919 Avery Motor Farm- 
ing, Threshing, and Road- 
Building Machinery Catalog 
Get all the facts about the com- 
plete line of Avery Tractors, built 
in sizes for every size farm, with 
the smallest size tractor selling at 
only $550.00, f. 0. b. Peoria—the 
Avery Motor Cultivator with which 
you can cultivate corn, cotton, etc., 
with motor power—and the com- 
plete line of Avery Grain Saving 
Threshers and Plows for every 
size tractor. 


Ask for the new 1919 Compicte Avery 
Catalog, also for the FREE Avery Trac- 
tor Correspondence Course and 100 Ques- 
tions and Answers to fractor Troubles. 

LL FREE. See sample machine at the 









































nearest Avery Dealer. 
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A Complete Electric Light 
ard Power Plant for Farms 
and Suburban Homes—Self- 
Cranking—Air Cooled—Ball- 
Bearings—No Belte—Thich 
Plate Long Lived Battery. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 








60,000 farms. 


It is a good investment because it actually pays for itself. 
Delco-Light is a Complete Electric Light and Power Plant;— 


It furnishes power to operate the fanning mill, grind-stone or 
washing machine—to milk the cows, operate the cream separator 
or tumble the churn—to pump fresh running water to all parts 


of the house and barr 


It supplies bright, clean, safe electric light—makes it easy to do 
chore work after dark without the bother and danger of old- 
fashioned lamps and lanterns, thus reducing the fire hazard. 

Delco-Light runs on Kerosene. The same coal oil or Kerosene former- 
ly used in lamps and lanterns now furnishes both light and power. 

Thousands of testimonial letters prove these things 
in actual experience of Delco-Light Users 


The Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 


i GHT 


Delco-Light has carried the conveniences and labor- 
saving efficiency of the city to the farm districts. 


It has proved that electric light and power on the farm multiplies 
man-power and saves both time and labor. 


Delco-Light is accomplishing these results today on more than 











ELECTRIC FARM LIGHTING CO. 
1212 Locust St., Des Moines, fa. 


W. H. MOULTON 
323 South Third Street 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
222 Ripley Street 
Davenport, lowa 


ee 
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LANDOLOGY 22°72 


trial subscription 


If for a home or + stment you are think- 
ing of buy 2 farm land, simply write 
me a lettdr 3 say "Marl me Landoplogy 


oem rd all py culars free 
Address TOR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmere Lend Ce.,297 Mali Ave., Marinette, Wis, 












200-acre farm itn Dickinson 
FOR RENT Ce., towa— Wel! located exe good 


buildings. plenty of water. March 1, 1919, posses- 
sion. Will make desirable lease with desirable 
party. Address P.O. BOX 1457, Des Moines, lowa, 


with full information regarding equipment, ability 
end general reputation, giving references 
KANSAS FARMS. 

Corn, Wheat, Alfalfa and Grasslands. Finding 
bargains our specialty and pleasure SD. Ww. 
Smith, Knterprise, Kansas. 


Northern grown, free from Johnson grass, We per 
Ib., bags free, postage, express or freight extra 
White Sweet clover, scarified, 30c. Alfalfa, 8.00 per 


bu. andup; Order early Supply short. Quality 
guaranteed satisfactory 


HENRY FIELD, SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 
As high as $188.00 per acre was made from an acre of 
Japanese bulless popcorn last season, It brings 
double the price of ordinary rice popcorn. Big de- 
mand forit. I bave a limited amount of good se- 


lected seed, shelled or on cob, that I am selling at 
50c per pound postpaid. 


J. H. WAGNER, 


P. 0. Box 138 Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Champion Sweepstake Seed Gorn For Sale 


Several years ago I purchased from Tewa the 
champion sweepstake bu. at the price of 6175.00; 
the Chs fon ba. of the world at $111.00; 10 eare 
$71.00 ears at 630.00; 30 eare at 687.00; ail sweep- 
etake corn. | have now 1.000 bu. of the best seed 
corn lever raised. Write for catalog and prices at 
once. Evergreen Farms, C. L. Passmore, 
Prop... Prophetstown, tll. 








GOOD, recleaned, not trrigated 
seed. Write for samples& prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kane. 








| 





One of the Good Bargains in Eastern Kansas 


240 Acres, i mile from railroad station, 4 miles 
from town of 5,000 people, on main automobile road; 
120 acres in cultivation; balance meadow and pas- 
ture; 220 acres tillable land; 1 story, 5-room house, 
frame stables. Land leased for oil and gas; has 2 
nice wells paying a nice revenue at this time. The 
land owner gets one-eighth. More wells to be drill- 
ed An absolute fortune for some one from 
the oll alone. The top of the ground fs as good as 
Iilinots land that you pay #250 an acre for. Price for 
immediate acceptance, $57.50 an acre; $1,500 cash, 
balance 5 to years at 6%. Come atonce. Address, 
The Allen County Investment Co., Lola, 
Kansas. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of imprewed farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ee ree, hatanssnan tasnenenssac 
Cheap Farm Homes 


For everybody in Mimmeseta. Write for 
free map and book. FRED D. SHERMAN, State 
Immigration Commissioner, Room 212, State Cap- 
itol, St. Paul, Minnesota 











ys SAL.K—Two combination grain and stock 


farms in this corn growing section, one 346 acres, 
the other 205 acres adjoining, can be operated as one 
farn Two sets of Al buildings, fine farm land, and 
excellent blue grass pasture Twelve acres good 
timber, dark loam, big crops raiseu each year, large 
number of cattle, hogs and sheep raised and fed on 
the place. Sacrifice price 6115.00 per acre, long time 
terms. No trade. Write owner, DR. C. F. APPLE- 


GATE, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

Rageous fine Mentana wheat farm 

C to be sold to close estate. P. W. WEIS- 

MANDEL, Executor, Bozeman, Montana 

F I NE Grain and Steck Farm—®0 acres 
A 4 and equipment for sale—best part 8. W. 

Missouri. A. L 








SIMS, Owner, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 





VOR SALEB—16, 240 or 480 acres, good unim- 

proved prairie land in Faulk County, 8. D.. one- 

tenth down, balance easy payments. L. M. NEL- 
SON, Fatrbury, Nebraska. 





mproved 160.acre South Daketa farm 
for seie on easy terms by owner. T. 8. EN- 
RIGHT, White, South Dakota. 
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VALLEY VIEW FARM 
136 Acres Equipped $14,000 


Sbow your wife the picture of the beautiful 2-story, 
9-room reaidence and she will want it for her home 
Picture of big, modern basement barn, silo, hennery, 
piggery. etc.. will please you two. Electric lights, 
hot water heat, bath, telephone. 12-room tenant 
house. On improved road, only + mile to depot town, 
high school, library, bank, Borden's. Fertile loam 
soil that has cut 3 tons clover hay to acre and grown 
85 bu. oats and 60 ba. shelled corn. This money- 
maker, in pink of condition, is offered for immediate 
sale by aged owner. If taken soon he includes 18 
cows, 12 hetfers and calves, bulls, (17 are registered 
Holsteins), pr. horses, poultry, hogs, tools, wagons. 
machinery, potatoes, oats, hay, straw, ensilage, etc. 
$14.000 is the low price, part down. Pictures and de- 
tails page 34 “Strout’s Bargain Catalogue”’ 17 states. 
Write for copy. DEPT. 2687, E. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 





ORTHAW EST MO., HOLT CO.—100 acres 
for sale, 3 miles good town on main line C. B. 
& Q., W mi. St. Joseph. Good improvements, 8-room 
house, 2 barns, silo, hog house, good well piped to 
feed lots, 30 acres wheat, 15 alfalfa, 14 pasture, 8 
orchard, rest corn. Price $165 per acre, half cash. 
Fine Fruit and Stock Farm—32%4 acres, 2+ mi. same 
town, 6¢ mi. to Co. seat, Sroom house, 2 barns, silo, 
scales, hog houses, large hen hoase, implement shed 
and garage, well and windmil!, 12 acres alfalfa, 20 
acres clover, 45 acres timothy and blue grass pas- 
ture, never failing water. 45 a. wheat, 45 a. bearing 
orchard, 30-a orchard 5 years old, 30 acres timber, 
balance corn and oats.Price $125 per acre ; $17,500 cash, 
balance 6%. Other farms bottom or upland. Ad- 
dress BOX 214, OREGON, MO. 


Only $1500 Cash Will Handie 


Rich 120 only 2¢ miles station, with 60 acres level 
field. In good Ubet regton, Polk county, Wisconsin, 
60 miles Twin Cities; 8-room house, fair log barn, 
other buildings; splendid pasture with flowing 
spring: considerable hardwood timber; no better 
soil anywhere. Big bargain at ¢8500; $1500 down, 
bal. 7 yrs. at5¢%. BAKER, B83, 8t. Croix Falls, Wis. 


Money Making Farms 
in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of Southern 
Minnesots. Our land is $75.00 to $100.00 cheaper per 
acre than Iowa land, but raises the same crops in 
just as large quantities. Best bargains in state. 
Write for our beautiful {llustrated booklet, today. 


MOREHART LAND CO., Dept. B, Mankato, Minn. 











L | ST E N improved 160 acres, $2800, terms; 
§ dandy improved 160, $4000. terms ; 
68 acres $2000. McGRATH, Mountain View, Mo. 





ro Sale or Exchange—310 acres improved 
North Dakota land, $45 per acre, for smaller 
Iowa, Minnesota or South Dakota farm. 

SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minnesota. 





THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Has five million acres of fertile prairie, more than 
its farmers can sow, ready for cropping next spring. 
The State will belp settlers get started raising hig 
priced grains. Get bulletins. Department of 
Immigration, Chas. McCaffree, Commis. 
sioner, Capito! @-41, Pierre, So. Dak. 











Moving to Canada 


An Iowa subscriber wrties: 

“I am expecting to move to Canada 
the coming spring, and I would like 
to know with regard to the duty on 
horses, automobiles and other things 
which I would like to take with me.” 

The commissioner of immigration of 
Canada advises us that all animals 
taken into Canada from the United 
States must be accompanied by a dec- 
laration or affidavit made by the own- 
er, stating clearly the purpose for 
which such animals are imported; that 
is, whether for breeding purposes, milk 
production, work, grazing, feeding or 
slaughter, or whether they form a part 
of the settler’s effects. This declara- 
tion or affidavit must be presented to 
the collector of customs at the port of 
entry, who will decide whether the an- 
imals are entitled to entry, and who 
will notify the veterinary inspector of 
the department of agriculture, where 
the regulations require the inspection 
to be made. 

Horses, mules and asses must be in- 
spected, and must be accompanied by 
a certificate signed by an inspector of 
the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and made not more than 
thirty days prior to the date of entry, 
showing that the Malein test for glan- 
ders has been made. Parties intending 
to move to Canada and take with them 
any of the above named animals should 
therefore arrange with the nearest in- 
spector of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to make the Malein test. The 
inspector should furnish two certifi- 
cates, one to be attached to the way- 
bills and the other for the Canadian 
inspector at the port of entry. Unless 
such certificates accompany the stock, 
there is danger of it being held up at 
the ‘border to be re-tested. 

Cattle should be subjected to the 
tuberculin test before being shipped, 
and only those found to be free from 
tuberculosis should be shipped. Swine 
also must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate stating that neither swine plague 
nor hog cholera has existed within a 
radius of five miles of the premises on 
which they have been kept for a period 
of six months preceding date of ship- 
ment. In the case of swine, the Cana- 
dian regulations require that they be 
quarantined to the extent that_they 
must not be allowed to come in con- 
tact with Canadian animals for a 
period of thirty days after they have 
arrived in Canada. 

“There is no Canadian duty on trac- 
tors and automobiles taken into the 
country by bona fide settlers. Parties 
intending to move to Canada should 
communicate in advance with the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, and get full direc- 
tions from him. 





Farmers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciations 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

First let me thank you for what you 
are doing for us in the way of teaching 
coéperation and organization. We have 
made some progress along these lines 
here. We have a coéperative cream- 
ery which is twenty-three years old, a 
coéperative insurance company which 
has been in business twenty-two years, 
and a telephone company fifteen years 
old; also we have had a codéperative 
shipping company for about ten years 
We seem to have learned how to co- 
operate, and find that it is the only 
system to follow. No true give-and- 
take farmer would go back to the in- 
dividual buyer system. 

Just now we need a coéperative en- 
terprise for spraying our orchards. We 
have a number of nice, small orchards 
out here, which ought to be sprayed, 
but you know how busy good farmers 
are at the time of the year when this 
should be done. I am trying to get the 
county agent to organize a spraying 
club, get someone to buy an outfit, and 
pay him to spray for ail of us. 

We have about twenty-two loca! 
chapters of the Equity, thru which we 
buy our twine and feed codperatively, 
by the carload. It has certainly been 
very hard to conform to many rulings 
of the various government administra- 
tions. At present we must take 100 
barrels of flour to get a 60,000-pound 


ear of feed. 
A. F. KRAMER. 
Clayton County, lowa. 
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The Spirit of the Farm 


From Carroll County, Iowa: I en- 
close renewal for another year. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has no superior. The 


able and forceful way in which you 
defend the farmer’s interests is most 
gratifying to your many readers.—A. J. 
Polking. 





From Cedar County, Nebraska: Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has been coming to our 
home for four years. I have this to 
say in a financial way: If the pub- 
lishers should make as much money on 
each copy as we do, they would be 
millionaires. Its worth otherwise is 
priceless to our family, and, I believe, 

) every family that enjoys its weekly 
visits—D. M. Davis. 





From Cook County, Hlinois: Altho 
a resident of the city, I find that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer expresses more common 
and practical sense in considering the 
subjects you deal with than is ex- 
pressed by the great daily papers of 
Chicago. It is a pity that the latter do 
not show more intelligence in dealing 
with such a fundamental industry as 
the raising and distributing of our food. 
I enclose my renewal.—0O. S. Nickels. 





From Hamilton County, Iowa: The 
farmer surely needs an organization 
similar to the Farmers’ University, 
about which you have been talking. 
There is great need of data, statistics, 
research work, etc., and for systematic 
propaganda concerning the farmer and 
his business. Large corporations and 
business concerns have spent great 
sums of money in such ways, and they 
have accumulated a vast amount of 
material which they are using to their 
own great advantage. If the various 
farm organizations of Iowa could get 
together on this matter, it would not 
be long in becoming a reality. ‘The 
farmers of Iowa surely have a friend 





in Wallaces’ Farmes—E. H. Hawk- 
aker. 
From Woodbury County, Iowa: I 


am intensely interested in your ar- 
ticles on the farmer’s part in the re- 
construction period. Your idea of a 
Farmers’ University is seed that will 
surely produce something to our bene- 
fit. I was very much disgusted to 
learn that the representatives of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations 
were refused passports to Europe. 
However, farmers have for so long re- 
ceived treatment of this kind that they 
must come to see that the only thing 
for them to do is to get themselves or- 
ganized. It is harder for us to leave 
our business in the hands of others 
and to attend meetings than it is for 
city folks. That is why Wallaces’ 
Farmer is so helpful to us. You have 
not been afraid to say what you 
thought in the past, and I hope you 
will pursue this policy—Walter T. 
Sloan. 





From Clayton County, Iowa: I take 
pleasure in expressing my entire sat- 
isfaction with Wallaces’ Farmer. It 
is worth the subscription price many 
times over. It should be found in ev- 
ery farm home. Furthermore, business 
men, and particularly bankers, grain 
and live stock dealers, should keep 
and make use of Wallaces’ Farmer, in 
order that they may have a more in- 
telligent knowledge of the facts con- 
cerning the conditions under which the 
farmer lives and moves. I have heard 
farmers say that they could not afford 
to keep a good farm paper, for the 
reason that they are too busy to read. 
This is a mistake. No man is so busy 
t he ean not afford to read some 
the articles found in a paper like 
illaces’ Farmer. Many single articles 
are worth ‘more than the yearly sub- 
scription price.—C. E. Benson. 





From Clackamas ‘County, Oregon: 
Out here we are glad the war is over. 
i very unjust things have been 
done Men in the spruce camps and 
shipyards were paid four to 
eight dollars a day, while men in the 
army got but one dollar per day. I 
don’t care how high wages are, if the 
Prices of produce stay up in propor- 
tion. The farmer should be organized 
as the laboring man is organized, to 
Protect his own interests. I am won- 
dering why it would not be a good 
Pian for the well-to-do farmers to give 
their land a rest next year and thus 
avoid overproduction. It would be a 
big mistake if they continue to pro- 


‘ } 
l he 





duce all they can and thus force prices 
down. So far as government owner- 
ship of the railroads is concerned, out 
here we have had all we want of it. 
To continue it will be a calamity.— 
George H. Brown. 





From Webster County, Missourt: I 
again want to thank you for the edi- 
torials on matters connected with the 
war, and for your late remarks on farm 
organization. I agree with you that we 
need better methods. We need the 
know-how to buy and sell rather than 
a political farmers’ party. We are very 
busy organizing farm bureau clubs in 
our territory —J. C. Preston. 

From Mills County, Iowa: Farmers 
should take an interest in this matter 
of changing the time. We tried to use 
the new time last summer, but for sev- 
eral reasons had to go back to sun- 
time. In exchanging work with neigh- 
bors there were a great many hours of 
time lost on both sides. I also want to 
suggest that the present councils of 
defense ought to be kept up and made 
permanent. Instead of having twelve 
to fifteen men in each township, it 
would be better to reduce the number 
to about three. These could be ap- 
pointed or elected, and could render a 
valuable service in many ways.— 
Adolph Schultz. 








From Sanborn County, South Da- 
kota: We are not. farming today, but 
mining, and this is true especially of 
the renters. Is there anyone so simple 
as to think that the fertility of the soil 
can endure forever? On 90 per cent of 
our farm land we are putting nothing 
back. As the fertility is exhausted, 
what is going to become of us? We 
must obtain such conditions that every 
real farmer who wants to farm can 
have a place of his own and pass it on 
to the next generation, better and more 
fertile, or at least as fertile as when 
he received it. He must be able to 
get prices for his crops which will en- 
able him to do this and at the same 
time live on a plane with the city man 
and not be a mere drudge with a wisp 
of hay in his mouth, a straw hat with 
a hole in the top, and a bunch of whis- 
kers on his chin—E. H. Hewer. 





From Grundy County, Ulinois: I en- 
joyed your Christmas number im- 
mensely, especially the articles dealing 
with the agricultural economics prob- 
lem. I have been much interested in 
the articles and letters from subscrib- 
ers on the Farmers’ University. 
there will be no let-up on this proposi- 
tion until something is really accom- 
plished. I am a graduate of one agri- 
cultural college and took post-graduate 
work in another, and I see the need in 
colleges for courses of study which 
deal with practical agricultural and 
business economics.—F. E. Longmire. 





From Franklin County, Iowa: I wish 
to express my appreciation of 
Christmas number of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The article by James B. Weaver 
holds up high ideals for us. Mr. Smith’s 
article on “The People and the Lan- 
guage” should touch a_ responsive 
chord in the heart of every man and 
woman who has regard for the future 
of our country. Without any appeal to 
prejudice or strife, he points out in 
plain and unmistakable language the 
reasons why we should spare no effort 
to induce all of our people to think and 
talk in the language of our country. 
Mrs. Ashby’s story enables us to recall 
the past in our own lives and live over 
again the spirit of Christmas of other 
days. I could speak with appreciation 
af almost every article in the paper. 
The Ohristmas greeting of the editor 
seems to us to fittingly and truly pre- 
sent the thoughts that ought to occupy 
our minds at the present time. The 
exracts from “Uncle Henry's’ last 
Christmas greeting make up only one 
among many of the forecasts he made 
during his public life, that have been 
widely @¢onsidered as prophecy. When 
I think of his great outlook on life, I 
think I can get some understanding of 
his ability to see into the future far- 
ther than most public men of his day. 
The influence of such a life and work 
must surely have been very great upon 
all of us. It would be a great thing 
for our land if your Christmas number 
could be read with open mind and 
heart in every home.—N. B. McClin- 
tock. 
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More Work 
—and Fuel 


Costs Less 
than Feed 


N everyday use on hun- 
dreds of farms the Hu- 
ber Light Four has 

proved its ability to dowork 
economically. Fuel costs 
less than horse feed. The 
Huber costs nothing when 
it is idle. Time that would 
be used to take care of 
horses can be used for work 
that pays. The Huber 
workssteadily without rest- 
ing time. 

In a competitive demon- 
strationin Maryland a Hu- 
ber Light Four plowed and 
disced a plot of ground with 
61% gallons of kerosene, 
while nine other tractors 
required from 954 to 12144 
gallons. 

The Huber Light Four 
gives ample power for eco- 
nomical operation of a buzz 
saw, feed grinder, silage 
cutter, small thresher, corn 
husker and hay baler. 


Write for the name of your nearest dealer 
and “‘Doing the Impossible’’, a booklet. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
638 Center Street Established over 40 years MARION, OHIO 
Canadian Branch_-BRANDON, MANITOBA 


oy 
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Here is Huber Economy 


“I plowed 85 acres of blue grass 
sod at a cost in fuel and oil and 
labor at 86 cents an acre—and 
did the best work of any year since 
I've been farming.” C. L. Mitch, 
South Vienna, Ohio. 


“Tt costs $20 a day to work two 
men and twelve horses in our 
neighborhood. We do the same 
amount of work with our light four 
for $10.” W. S. Foster, Gilman, 
Montana. 


“With my Huber Light Four we 
filled six silos in 744 days. We 
fil a 16 x 32 Silo on 18 gallons 
of kerosene.” C.O. Malmquist, Road 
City, Minn. 





In the 5,000 pound class; pulls three 
14” plows; 12 h. p. at draw-bar; 
25h. p. at belt; Waukesha four cyl- 
inder motor; perfex radiator; Hyatt 
Roller bearings; burns gasoline, kero- 
sene or distillate; center draft; two 
speeds 244 and 4 miles per hour. 























Your Corn Yield Depends 
On Your Seed Bed 





Get a better seed bed and a bigger yield. Make a seed bed that 
promotes quick germination, rapid growth, and a big yield with a 


FORKNER S.cvt SEED BED MAKER 


WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACH™M 


It cultivates deeper, brings the clods to Don’t take our word. pa @ days 
the top, lets the fine warm soil sift down free on 7° If it does: 

where the roots grow. Covers 50% make a tter pod bed” with less = 
more ground; saves one-third the labor. send it back. Ask your dealer, or write 


J. 
Send for this FREE Book. Learn al} about the ‘*Porkper Improved Method of Farm Culfivation.’’ 


| The Light Draft Harrow Co., “s;.4)** Marshalltown, lowa 








Kovar New Quack Grass ag 


Thousands in successful use. Doessix times the work of ordinary 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass ¢ 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 















Flexible 
in Every 
Way. 


Endorsed by Agricultural, Experts, County 
gents and thousands of satisiied users. Keeps g@ 

Affaite ¥e) by and _ 3 —_ injure plants. @= 
je in en Sections for horses, 

desired width for tractors. ee — 






I positively guarantee gatisfacti Gilets 
refund your money. Write for complete information = with 
JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. Rods” Geady. te 





Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the Kover New Quack Grase Ossiroyse 


DIAAAUND FATTEN YOUR HOGS ON WATER 


You can, if it’s cool in summer, warm in winter, 
and clean all year. The X-L-All Automatic 
Water Fountain does the trick. Indestructi- 
bie, and costs 25 per cent less than any other Non- 
Freezing Fountain of equal capacity. Hogs given 
water to sult their taste will take seven pounds 
of water to one of dry feed. ¢Water costs nothing, 
but pays big profits. Satisty yourself. 30 days 








L E 


free trial. Wirlte for Sotate and circular today. 
BURRELL MFG. & SUPPLY HOUSE, “Bex M-86, KANKAKEE, ILL, 
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Is largely a result of a healthy 
udder and teats. Any con- 

dition that makes a cow 

restléss interferes with the 

ilk flow and makes milking 
hard. 

To keep the udder and teats 
always in the pink of condition use 
BAG BALM, the great healing 
ointment. Asure, quick remedy 
for Caked Bag through its sooth- 
ing and penetrating effect on the 
tissues. Great for any external 


hurt, chapping, cuts or inflame 
mation, 
A 60c package is 2 good investment. 
Draggists and feed dealers sell it. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. 


AG 


ALM 


PEOPLE 


oo" 








They must have 
fresh air to keep 
he althy, do more work, 
ac id weight, and give 
you bigger profits. 3 
Keep your barnsfull & 5 
of fresh air by installing 


Kj Cupolas 


They give stock the fresh air 
needed, ke -ep the grain and hay 
in barns in better Condition, and 
without drafts. Are bird, rot 
and rust proof. Made of heav y 
galvanized steel. Shipped ready to 
install. Easy to erect—eost no more 
than the ordinary ki 

Get them from the O K dealer in 
your town. If there fis no dealer 
there, order direct. Write for prices 
and catalog of our full line of OK 
Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


»*}) PLOYD AVENUE SIOUX CITY, IOWA 












Thee Everlasting Kind 
Built with h hollow Flint Tile 


ACENTS WANTED 





Get our worth-while t's fe 
&: iiuatrated catalog of Silos, Encterre 
itters, cali nic and Auto Trailers. Lewest 


Irder early — save money 


Ww. W. ‘Coates Co. Kenese Cf, ee 
City, Onia. 


oot ES - Oktahoma 


Sows City, lowa, 
te nearest office and menuion Dept. 7 






















STOP LOSING CALVES 


Sou can Stamp Abortion Out 
OF YOUR HERD and Keep It Out 


By the use of 
Dr. David ROBERTS’ 


“ANTI-ABORTION” 


Small Expense. 
Easily Applied. Sure Results, 
Used successfully for 30 years. 
Consult Dr. Davip Ronerrs 
about all animal ailments. 
Information free, Send for 
FREE copy of “The ime 
Greciatist” with fullinformation on Abertion in Cows. 
@r, CAvin ROBERTS VETERINARY CO, 
646 Grand AVE,, WAUKESHA, Wie. 











DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Frait Jar of the Field” 
SPECIAL OFFER to those 


who write now. 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 
Established 1835 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Branch Office: Macemb, Illinois. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to c ontribute the 





air experi 
t | be 


ence to this department. Questions concerning 


cheerfully answered 








Dairy Rations 
An lowa boy 
‘My fa 
1 good c 


writes: 
as turned over to me 
s to milk and care for 
during the winter. I am to get the re- 
turns as compensation. What corn, 
and clover hay and straw I feed 
will not cost me anything. How should 
I feed in order to make the most mon- 
ey? Corn is $1.25 per bushel, and oats 
are 60 cents. Oil meal will cost me 
bé per cwt., and Shumacher feed 
$2.70 per cwt 
We 


ther |} 





severa 


oats 





” 


suggest that this boy feed his 
cows all the clover hay and oat straw 
they will eat, and in addition ,a grain 
mixture of equal parts of ground oats 
and ground corn. Of this grain mix- 
ture we would feed about one pound to 
each three pounds of milk produced. 


In the case of cows well along in lac- 
tation it may be advisable to feed a 


in the case 
zht not be 


little more than this, while 
of cows recently fresh it mig 
to feed so heavily. 

Since our boy friend is 
feed free of charge, it will pay him to 
increase the feed to the point where 
the cows refuse to give any extra milk 
in return for the feed. But in feeding 
heavily, he must watch his cows very 
carefully to see that they always clean 
up their feed and to see that their 
bowels are moving properly. It is easy 
to feed a cow too much, and that 
where the judgment of the feeder 
comes in 

We assume that our boy friend will 
have to pay his own cash for oil meal 
or Shumacher feed. We rather doubt, 
therefore, to whether it will pay 
him to invest in either of these feeds. 
However, for the sake of experience, 
we advise him to get a hundred pounds 
of each feed and try adding them at 
the rate of one or two pounds each to 
the daily ration of his cows for a time, 
to see what results he gets. 


wise 
getting his 


18 


as 


A northern Iowa cv.espondent 


writes: 


“Please suggest a ration for my 
Short-horn cows, with corn at $1.25 
per bushel, oats at 62 cents, bran at 


$32. per ton, cottonseed meal at $65 
and oil meal at $65. I have Red-top 
hay, plenty of good corn silage, and, 
while clover hay is very scarce, I can 
probably get it at around $12 or $15 
per ton.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Under such price conditions, we 
would feed the average cow a rough- 


ration of about 30 or 35 pounds of 


age 
corn silage and 10 pounds of clover 
hay. If the clover hay is of decent 


quality, we- would regard it as a bar- 
gain at $12 to $15 per ton. For feeding 
in connection with and clover 
hay, we would suggest a grain mixture 
of three parts of ground corn, three 
parts of ground oats, three parts of 
bran and one part of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal. Of this we would feed 
about one pound for each three pounds 
of milk produced. If our correspond- 
ent doesn’t get the results desired with 
this grain mixture, we suggest experi- 
menting by increasing the bran and 
oats and decreasing the corn slightly. 
With oats at 62 cents a bushel and 
bran at $32 a ton, it may be advisable 
to depend pretty largely on these two 
feeds. They are both eminently safe 
feeds, and generally give very good 
results with dairy cows 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Kindly suggest a good ration for 
milk cows. I have available either 
whole or ground oats, silage, clover 
hay and .corn.” 

With only oats, 


ee 
Sliage 


silage, clover hay 
and corn available, we would suggest, 
for a cow giving twenty pounds of 
milk daily, an average daily ration of 
twenty-five pounds of silage, fifteen 
pounds of clover hay, five paunds of 
ground oats and one pound of ground 


% ° . ° 
corn. We do not consider this an ideal 
ration, and believe that it will pay our 


buy a little oil meal, 
even tho it costs as much as $70 or $75 
a ton. With oil meal available, we 
would plan on an average daily ration 
of about thirty-five pounds of corn 
silage, ten pounds of clover hay, two 
pounds of ground oats, two pounds of 
ground corn and one pound of oil meal. 


correspondent to 


Of course, to cows giving more than 
twenty - wads of milk daily, we would 
feed my. rain in proportion, adding 


at the > rate of about one pound to 
additional milk 


grain 
each three pounds of 


produced. 


Our correspondent does not mention 
prices, but we are inclined to think 
that it may pay to feed a little bran, 
if he can get it at $40 a ton or less. 
We suggest that he use the ration as 
suggested for a basis, and that he vary 
from it according to his feeaing obser- 
vations and judgment of the market. 




















Sophie's 
She c 


A six-year-old cow, 
1,000 pounds of butter-fat. 
Her grand-dam, Sophie 19th « 
pound mark. Her sire, 


Shumacher feed. 
beets. 
$250. 
$500 worth of products. 








Sophie's Agnes, First Jersey Cew to Produce 1,000 Pounds of Fat. 


The New Jersey Champion 


Agnes, 
omes ol a re 
ff Hood F 
Pogi s 99th of Hood 


six of his daughters having butter-fat records of 700 pounds or better. 
Sophie’s Agnes produced during the year beginning December, 1917, and 
ending with November of 1918, a total of 16,212 pounds of milk, testing 
6.17 per cent. Her feed record indicates that during the year she con- 
sumed 1,095 pounds of wheat ‘bran, 1095 pounds of corn meal, 1,825 
pounds of gluten feed, 1,400 pounds of ground oafs and 702 pounds of 


For roughage she 
Her feed cost for the year was evidently in the neighborhood of 
However, with butter-fat at 50 cents a pound, she returned ai least 


has just made a yearly record of 
markable family of Jerseys. 
almost reached the 1,000- 
Farm, also has a great reeord, 


arm, 


had alfalfa hay, clover hay and 











ba kelgarh (ol¥imaleyes 
The “| EASY Way 














WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLECG 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products. 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 
x **The Laboratory That Knows How’’ - 














Ill Send YouT This| 
belele OILER 


on 50 Days! 
MAuKN Free Trial | 








ie of clea: 


Selene i 
one 
ture 



















Write your own 
order. Get immcdiate 


ousands of WITTE cas- 
tomers have been using Kerosene 
for 10 years—getting power at half 
the — a... ew Book, Te 

" telle 


abo —s it-PREE by return mail. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Avo., 
Clog. 














Alfalfa-clover extracte« 
| Delicious Pure Honey a festbasentenao. 
Sample, 15 cents. Reference, First National Bank. 
Boulder. Wesley Foster, Producer, Boulder, Colo. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple t of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm antmalse—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
ene wants to ask a question, or deesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 
































Oats 


There is not nearly so much money 
in oats as there is in corn. Most corn 
belt farmers would not raise oats ex- 
cept that they need to change the land 
from corn, and oats make a good crop 
with which to seed clover. Both the 
oats and the oat straw are well worth 
while. But after everything has been 
said for oats that can be said, the fact 
remains that an hour of man and horse 
labor spent on oats does not bring in 
near the returns that are secured from 
an hour of man and horse labor spent 
on corn. 

What shall we do to make oats a 
better paying crop? At the Iowa sta- 





tion, at Ames, they have been trying | 


to solve the problem by finding better 
varieties. For ten years they have 
compared common corn belt varieties, 
such as the Silver Mine, Green Rus- 
sian, Kherson, Swedish Select and 
Early Champion. Some years one va- 
riety would come out on top and other 
vears another. But as an average for 
all the years, the Kherson stood first, 


the Silver Mine second, and the Green | 
Russian +:.ird. The Kherson is a very. | 


early variety, ripening about a week 
before such sorts as the Silver Mine, 
Green Russian and Swedish Select. 
And so the people at Ames came to 
the conclusion that one of the very 
important things in selecting a variety 
of oats for Iowa was earliness. Hot 
weather in early July is very hard on 
oats, and since we so often have hot 
weather at that time of year in the 
corn belt, it is important to have a 
variety which ripens as early as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately many of the va- 
rieties of oats which we have grown 
in the corn belt came from Canada, 
England, Scotland, Ireland and other 
northern countries where the season is 
cool and oats are generally cut some 
time in August or September. The 
Kherson, however, was originated in 
the Ukraine of southern Russia, where 


the climate is quite similar to that of, |, 


the corn belt, altho somewhat: drier. 
The Kherson is yellow, and so Pro- 
fessor L. C. Burnett, of the Iowa sta- 
tion, set out trying to develop a white 
variety of Kherson. After several 
years’ work with the Kherson, he se- 
lected out a white strain and called it 
the lowa 103. This was introduced to 
corn belt farmers about four years ago, 
and is now one of the most popular 
kinds we have. Professor Burnett also 
selected a superior strain of yellow 
Kherson, which he called the Iowa 
105. This sort seems to be stronger 
strawed than the ordinary Kherson, 
and is especially adapted to very rich 
land, where oats are likely to lodge. 

One of the easy way of increasing 
the yield of oats is to get an early va- 
riety. such as the Kherson, the Iowa 
108, the Iowa 105 or the Sixty-day. In 
a season which is unusually favorable 
to oats, these varieties may not do 
quite so well as the later sorts, such 
as the Silver Mine, Green Russian and 
Swedish Select, but one year with an- 
other these early varieties have a big 
advantage. 

One of the most important things in 
getting a good yield of oats is to seed 
early. Seed the first of April, or even 
the last week in March if you can do 
so without too much trouble. Each 
day’s delay after the middle of April 
generally makes a difference of one or 
two bushels per acre in the yield. Re- 
member that one of the big things in 
corn belt oats is to get the oats as ripe 
as possible before the hot weather of 
July comes on. 

How many bushels should be seeded 
per acre? Some people say two, some 
three, some four, and in England they 
even advise five bushels. At the Iowa 
station, as an average of five years, a 
yield of 51.9 bushels was secured with 
a seeding of two bushels per acre; a 
yield of 53.4 bushels with a seeding of 
two and a half bushels per acre; a 
yield of 55.5 bushels with a seeding of 
three bushels per acre, and a yield of 
56.6 bushels with a seeding of three 
and a half bushels per acre. Three 





bushels per acre is not far wrong with 
such varieties as the Kherson, under 
ordinary Iowa conditions. Some people 
say that the seeding should be lighter 
when clover is to be seeded with the 
oats. The Iowa experiments indicate, 
however, that the important point 
when seeding clover is to have a very 
early variety, the rate of seeding not 
having much effect on the clover. If 
I were seeding clover, I think I would 
be inclined to use about ten or twelve 
pecks of Iowa 103 or Iowa 105 oats. 

The experiment stations say that it 
pays to drill, whereas most farmers 
are inclined to think that the broad- 
casted oats yield just as well or better 
than the drilled oats, and at Ames, as 
an average of ten years’ experiment- 
ing, it was found that the drilled oats 
outyielded the broadcasted oats by 
five bushels per acre. Under ordinary 
farm conditions the broadcasted oats 
are generally seeded earlier than the 
drilled oats, and this gives them suffi- 
cient advantage so that the broadcast- 
ed oats are sometimes superior. More- 
over, the mistake is sometimes made 
in drilling of putting the seed in too 
deep. Drilled oats are generally a de- 
cidedly better nurse crop for clover 
than broadcasted oats. 

Smut is common in most oat fields, 
and generally causes a loss of at least 
three or four bushels per acre. You 
can do a lot toward preventing smut 
by treating the seed with a solution of 
formaldehyde. For forty bushels of 
seed, mix one pint or pound of formal- 
dehyde with ten gallons of water. Put 
the solution in a sprinkling can or in 
a sprayer, and have one man sprinkle 
it over the oats while another is shov- 
eling. Put the oats back in the sacks, 
and in half a day they will be ready 
to drill or broadcast. The old-fash- 
ioned method of treating with formal- 
dehyde was to use forty gallons of wa- 
ter instead of ten gallons, but this plan 
often swells the oats so that they can 
not be drilled satisfactorily for sev- 
eral days. The new method of using 
less water has been in use at the sta- 
tion at Ames for several vears, and 
gives fully as good results as the old 
method so far as the prevention of 
smut is concerned, and is far superior 
from the standpoint of ease of seeding. 

The easy method of improving the 
oats crop are to use an early variety, 
such as the Kherson or Iowa 103, to 
seed early (never later than the middle 
of April), and to treat the seed for 
smut. 


Raising Feeder Cattle in lowa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“In your opinion, is it cheaper to buy 
yearling steers at $60 per head, or to 
keep cows and raise the calves?” 

For several years there has been 
considerable agitation in favor of rais- 
ing more feeder cattle in Iowa. There 
are parts of the state where there is 
an abundance of good yet fairly cheap 
pasture land, especially along the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, and in 
southern Iowa, where it may pay to 
raise feeder cattle. Even in the best 
grain-growing sections, it may possibly 
pay to raise a few of them. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that on the whole the 
tendency is away from raising feeder 
cattle in Iowa. On the cheap pastures 
of the far west and southwest they 
will always be able to raise these cat- 
tle somewhat cheaper than we are able 
to raise them in Iowa. 

The alarmists point out that our pop- 
ualtion is increasing faster than our 
cattle supply, and that it is advisable, 
therefore, that the farmers in Iowa 
should raise more cattle. In our opin- 
ion, no farmer should allow himself to 
be influenced by this kind of reasoning 
until he has looked into the matter 
more deeply. In the long run, will not 
the demand for corn asd hogs increase 
rather more rapidly than the demand 
for cattle? Is it not good economics to 
devote our best corn-growing sections 
rather largely to corn and hogs rather 
than ‘to the raising of cattle? So far 
as we go into cattle in our best grain- 
growing sections, shouldn’t it be a 
matter of buying feeders raised in the 
west, or else dairying? Of course it 
pays almost everywhere in Iowa to 
raise a few cattle, and especially so 
along the Mississippi and Missouri riv- 
ers and in the southern counties. The 
point we are making is that in the 
grain-growing sections, which comprise 
the greater part of the state, the tend- 
ency will be rather away from growing 
more cattle and toward the buying of 
feeders raised elsewhere. 
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* You subscribe for your favorite farm 





“The Watch 


= HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 78 


Watches and 
Farm Papers 









paper because you believe it to con- 
tain reliable information that will help 
you run your farm most efficiently. 










Does the watch you carry, like the 
farm paper you read, help you run 
your farm more efficiently? Is it 
durable aad dependable ? Can yourely 
upon it for meal-time, for train-time ? i 
The farm business, like railroading, jj 
has become so complicated that it has 
to be run on a careful schedule. i 


on[Jatch 












of Railroad Accuracy” 


The sturdy dependability of the 
Hamilton makes it the favorite watch 
of train-crews, and makes it just the 
watch for the farm. 

Go to your jeweler’s today and in- 
spect his Hamiltons. You may choose 
your Hamilton froma total of 22 models, 
ranging in price from $32 to $160. 
Hamilton movements alone $17 
($19.50 in Canada), and up. 


Send today for ‘The Timeheeper’’—the 
story of Hamilton Aicuracy 


LANCASTER, PA. 






































You Get Ou 


What the Maker Put in 





KEROSENE TRACTORS 
Four Sizes : 14-24, 20-35, 38-50, 40-70 
One Standard Design 


KINNARD & SONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


858 44th Avenue No. 


t of a Tractor 


There is something more that you want in a 
Tractor besides power and the ability of the 
motor to burn kerosene. There is no question 
but what these are features of vital importance; 
but you want and are entitled to more. Some- 
thing the manufacturer must build into the 
Tractor. 

It is that feature of LASTING SERVICE. The 
ability ef the Tractor to ge into the field day tn 
and day out and stand up under the hard ¢rind of 
continuous service. 

That is the kind of service FLOUR CITY 
TRACTORS give. They don't fail when called 
on for extraordinary hard usage. Designed right 
and bullt of selected material, the product of an 
organization witb 19 years’ experience in Tractor 
building. 

That means satisfactory Tractor Service, Qual- 
ity Construction combined with Power end Ker. 
osene Efficiency. 

Whether you need a sma!!, medium size or large 
Tractor, we can supply your wants, furnish you a 
Tractor that fits your requirements. 

Write Us for Catalog of 
flour City Traetors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Give Your Hogs a Chance 


If you want profit from your hogs give them a fighting chance. 


Instead 


of damp, chilled, and disease filled hog houses, keep them in warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, sunlit, well-ventilated quarters. 


| \, OK Sun-Lite Windows 


rays directly into 
every nook and corner. Permit proper 
ventilation without dangerous draughts. 
Old or new hog houses easily equipped. 
Galvanized ironframe. Four-inch flash- 
ing. Watertight, fire, rot and rust-proof. 
Require ya ag ane? — held 
le ‘) y i 
Last a lifetime. i a 
Nine complete pla pect- 
FREE fications ot tt, 0. 
also catalog of OK Products. Write for 
them. Ask your dealer for O EK Products, 


firmly 
screen. 


give your hogs the benefit of all * 
sunlight. They throw the sun’s 


Scene on the farm of Alex 
pm Lowi Ay ~ \mmaaay 


Phillip Bernard Co. ? - 


2804) FLOYD AVENUE Sigus CITY, IOWA 











When writing to advertisers, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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JOHNSON’S BOOK. 


s book marks our 27th year making incubators 
am gives you the cream of our experience with 
poultry. Send for a copy and get my offer on 


Old Trusty 


Shipped freight or express 
Make a big oom with O18 Teas — y 


this year. 800,000 own- 
ers. Big average 
hatches even in col 
est weather. 
Write today. 
H. H. Johnson 
Incubator Maa 
MM. M. Jobasen C 
Siow Center, Neb. 














5 Buys 140- Keg 
Champi 


102: BelfeCityincubator|-£= “i 


Prize Winni Model— Hot = Water, yes 
nol ng 










Tank, Doubie Walls 
Thermometer Helder Nursery; With $6.35 Hot 
Water 240-Chiek Brooder — only $25.96, 


Freight Prepaid §s..2%1 Excess 


With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 
Guide Book for setting up and operating you 
are gure of success.—My Special Offers pro- 
7 vide ways to earn extra 
money. Savetime—Order 
Now, or write for Free 
catalog, “Hatching Facts" 
—It tells all—Jim Rohan,Pres. 


Beilf Regulated, 








cubator Co., Box £2 Racine, Wis. 
RRC SR Be Ras 


Eges Cost {2c a Dozen 


Any poultm rateer can get bis hens to lay eggs at 12 
cents a dozen by feeding Mayer's Bagg Tonic, in which 
a half cent's worth of this wonderful egg producer is 
used for 12 hens. Two big boxes of over 200 doses is 
sufficient to last 100 hens for three months and they 
will be sent prepaid for $1.00. Money back if you 
are not absolutely 1 Dealer's or agent's 
price ten packages for #3 
MAWER’S a ATCHERY 

887 Security Blag., Minneapolis, Minn. 











LEGHORNS. 


— 


R. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Extra early. large. fine birds, $2.00 and $2.50 each: 


PRL 








quantiul les b lees. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa 
que E ( smb Brown L eghorn cockerels, Single 

Comb Ancona cockerels, White Guiness, Fawn 
and White Indian Run ner ducks. All high clase 
atook. I m oley, Selma, Iowa 





S. c. Brown Leghers mn Cockerela. I arge.well 
marked, healthy birds from good laying strain, 
7% each 6 for #10. Fr Bollman, Wall Lake, 





lowa. 

















ra White Leshorn cockerels Ferris® 
150° heavy laying stra Chotce birds 61.75 
each, £20.00 per dozen. V. H ri eaeaee Shell Re ek, Ie. 
300" hi eh class Single Combed White L eghorn 
sockerels, $2.0 each, 823.00 dozen. One 
breed Catalog F. H. Scl. madeke, Clarksville, la. 


ma <4 200 EGG strain 8! gie Comb 
White Leghorn cockere's, 62.00, 88.00, 84.00 each 
Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids. lowa. 


c.H 








QINGL! E « “ana Ww hite Leghorn cockerels for sale. 
‘ Choice birds from 1eavy laying strain. $1.50 














each. L. M. Olsen, Ott , lowa 
R C. BROWN Leghorn cockerels, good. early 
« hatched, farm range, $2.00 each; 8 for $15.00. 


Axe! R Jot neon, 


GINGLE Comb White Le 
vatched. 200 eas astra 
Geo. Patterson, Wayne, N 


Paton, Lowa. 
rhorn cockerels, Aprtl 
62.00 and 83.00 each. 














INGLE Comb ; White” i lial Stock for sale 

& Best quality at reasonable prices Bar ker Bros., 
Indian ia, lowa 

AXTRA fine Single Con ite Legh i aeeciaaal 8, 

4 $2.00, 63.00 and 5 dollars each. Oliver Shane, 
iowa Falis, lowa 

“ E Rore Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 

$1.50 to 62.00 each. Golden Rule Farm, Ftll- 


more, i\iinots. 

QING K Comb White Leghorn cockere's, 61.25 each 
w k m bden geese, $4.50 each Mra. Hiram Clouss, 
Clare. lowa 





n Rose Comb Brown Leghor 


covkerels. Mrs. Art Shaw, B. F. D. No. 2 Oske- 





WN Leghorn cockerels, heavy laying 
ain, 2.00 each. H. BE. Skaugstad, Bode, la. 
| ee SALE: Single Comb White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50 each. Mrs. EK. Shotwell, Marcelle, la. 
ne EK Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 61.75 
WJ each. Mrs. L. N. Laursen, Rutland, lowa. 
extra 
lowa 















Comb Whit I 
bad and 88 ear : Ww 


ghorn cockerels, 

B. Shaw, Monroe 

oer EC oak Brown Leghorn cockerels, 61.50 to 
f2-0 Mire Jobn Erickson, Kirkman, lowa 























ee E « oud Buff * egborn cockerels, $1.50 to ¢2 
 « » Mra Eaie rickson, Kirkman, lowa, 
a ees ieee onneennth — 
Ss 11TH Strata White Leghorn cockere!s, $1.50 each. 
‘ Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa 
pe cms. 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, SS" 5,06 
Cc. H. Pewsey, 
8: Rapids, lowa. 
AMMOTH Imperial Pekine, Van Antwerp 
etrain Drakes, #8.00; ducks, 2.50. Mary 
Stinderi. Lohrvilie. lowa. 
—~_———_ isons 


‘TRA large Rouen drakes, 68.00: ducks, ¢2.50. 





uw Mra, Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 
= FESE. 
~~ eee ow 
E* = . r «ex Also White China 
a ~ s \ e Secor, Decp Kiver, la 














The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfuily answered. 


A Common Enemy 


A lady called us up over the phone. 
In a most apologetic voice she said 
that her sister kept chickens; she was 
a teacher and knew nothing of the care 
of chickens, but had discovered that 
her sister’s chickens had lice—she saw 
the lice whten she dressed a chicken. 
What could she do? “I feel,” she said, 
“as I felt years ago when mother found 
we children had something in our 
heads after going to school. I feel dis- 
graced and reluctant to speak of it, 
but we must de something.” 

Lice are a very common enemy. They 
are found on all chickens that are in 
any way neglected, and in small num- 
bers on chickens that are not neglect- 
ed. A healthy chicken is able to keep 
itself fairly free by dust baths, but a 
sick chicken is almost defenseless. Our 
experience is that a chicken that is 
badly infested with lice is always lack- 
ing in vitality. The flock might be 
practically cleared of lice, but the few 
that remain make for the birds lacking 
in vitality. 

Previde a dust bath because the 
chickens like it; the friction of the 
dust on their bodies apparently gives 
them the same pleasure that a brisk 
rubbing with a coarse towel gives to 
man. If a little sulphur and carbolic 
acid are kept in the dust bath, there 
will not be much more to do so long 
as the flock is healthy. Mercurial oint- 
ment in doses as large as a pea, well 
rubbed about the vent, will clear the 
hens of lice. Sodium fluorid will also 























free them, but this is not obtainable 
from every druggist. There are lots of 
good lice powders on the market; also 
lice killers for use in painting the 


woodwork of the houses. There is no 
use in treating only the hens on which 
finds lice—treat them all. Lice 
killers smell strongly and flavor the 
eggs. Be careful about their use, 
Treat for lice and mites often enough 
to keep the flock comfortable and com- 
paratively clean. Absolute freedom 
from lice and mites means constant 
watchfulness. 


one 





Depluming Mites 


A reader writes: 

“A hen of mine began to shed her 
feathers about the eyes and then those 
over the head. I should like to know 
what disease it is, and what to do to 
cure it.” 

The depluming mite usually attacks 
the body first; the skin looks normal, 
but the stumps of the broken feathers 
are sealy. Favus and white comb at- 
tack the head, but these diseases show 
scales and cup-shaped depressions in 
the skin. Our correspondent does not 
mention this condition, so we assume 
the trouble is the depluming mite. This 
disease is spread by the male To 


cure, apply an ointment made of one 
part of oil of caraway and five parts 
of white vaseline. See that the house, 
nests and yard are all sanitary. Filth 
is a promoter of disease. 
ORPINGTONS. 


TAYLOR'S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


won firet cockere!, first bes and first pullet at che 
big Des Moines show, 1918. 250 cockerels early 
hatched and 200 females that are big winter layers, 
priced for quick sale. Write for description and 
prices. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa. 





Ww HITE Orpingtons—the laying and winning kind. 

Stred by my first Greater Chicago show wia- 

H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa 

Ww HITE ‘Orpington cockerels, farm raised. From 
—— winning stock, #200 and $8.00 each. 

ce E. Smith Peul lina, lowa, 


ners. J 














ncockerels ar eae cocks for sale » from 
big boned strain, €3.00 to 85.00. 
*c allender, lowa 





Cc. BE. Ewen 
~ Cc White Orpington cockerels 83.00 each, hens 
e200 each. Kellerstrass strain. R. J. Wilkin- 
. Mitchellvitie, Iowa 
S< Cc BU FF ‘Cretaetoe cockerels. Get the good 
1e8, 68.00 and up. W. C. Daniel, Sergeant 
B uf, ‘Towa. 











W HITE Orpington cocKerels $3.00, hens and pul- 
lets $2.00 each. Mrs. J. H. Pelton, Aurelia, Ia. 
INGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, farm 

aod raised. choice $2.50. Orlo Smith, Paullina, Ia. 








QINGL x Comb White Orpington cockereis. Eliza- 
K 


beth Shaffer, Bellevue, lowa. 
S Cc. WHITE Orp! ngton coc xerels, $3.00 each. 5S. A. 
S Ruddemeter, Sidney, Illinols. 








TUREEYS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





Bourbon Red Turkeys for ‘cm cess tome #7, 


eG. HB. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Lowa 


YHITE Holland Turkeys; pure bred. White 

plumage, pink legs, fine, healthy birds. Hle- 

phant strain. Tome $1000; hens $7.00. Mrs. J. J. 
Emmons, Saline, Mo. 








OR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys, champion 
strain, good markings, large bone. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fred E. Kilbury, St. Joseph, Ill. 





OURBON Red turkeys, healthy stoek—Toms, 
$7.00; hens, $4.00. Buff Rock cockerels, $3.00; 
two, 85.00. J. A. Trusler, Newton, Iowa. 





IG type, vigorous, fine specimens, White Holland 
turkeys. Toms $10, hens $7. Mrs. W. F. Short, 
Hazelton, lowa. 
Ww HITE Holland turkeys, pure bred—Toms, #6.00; 
hens, $5.00. Clarence Justice, Guthrie Center, 
Iowa. 

















V AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms. Mrs. M. B. 
4 Cessna, Nevada, lowa. 
\V AMMOTH Bronze toms. Purebred. Mrs. Chas. 
vt Howell, Rockford, Lowa. 
yOURBON Red turkeye—Toms, $7.00; hens, $6.00. 


G. J. Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 





OURBON Red turkeys, toms $6.50, hens $4.50. 
Mrs. W. B. Meeks, Marteile, Iowa. 





p° RE bred Mammoth Bronze turkey toms for 
sale. E. A. Kessel, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





y HITE Holland turkeys, toms #7, hens 64. Good 
ones. H. A. Wohilsdorf, Cresco, Iowa. 





HOICE S. C. R. I. Red cockerels, big boned, “that 

/ are red to the skin”, m pen bred hens and 

pullets, $8.50 each, 6 for $18.00. A few extra good 

ones, $5.00 and $7.50 each. Chas. E. Bishop, R. 3, 
Newton, lowa. 








C. R.I. Red cockerels for sale at from $3.00 to 

« $5.00 each. , dark red, large boned, from 
heavy laying strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. 
McGregor, Armstrong, lowa. 





URE bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, very 

dark in color. Cockerels. two, three, five and 

ten dollars each, pullets $1.50, $2.00, $3,00 each. 
Audrew Belling, Sheidon, lowa. 





7S» Rose Comb Reds. Winners at Des 

Moines, Waterloo, Storm Lake, Fonda. Utility 
cockerels, $4.00 each. Eggs in season. H. A. Har- 
vey, Newell, Iowa. 





we Sale: Big boned 8. C. Reds. Choice cockerels 

weighing 94 lbs. Very dark, rangy fellows, red 
toskin. A few pulliets. Address L. A. Cross, Kes- 
wick, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Pullets $? 50 
) up. Cockerels $38.50 up. Fancy and utility 
birds. Guaranteed. W. A. Farley, Pawnee, I1l. 





Cc. I, Red cockerels, large. well matured, rich 
S. ae = from heavy laying strain, 83.00 each 
Lanham, Sheldon, 





and up. A.C. 





| oo RE bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock. 
erels, dark red, farm range, $2.50 each. Mrs. 
Lesiie Joy, Grand Junction, Iowa. 





URE bred Rhode Island Reds, both combs. Prices 
according to quality, guaranteed. Write J. M. 


Condon, Devon, Iowa. 








! INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
K bone a, dark red, $2.00 each. Mrs. W 
Martelle, lowa. 


heavy 
B. Meeks, 





~ C. RED cockerels. $8.00; four fore9.50. Breeding 
WO. 12 years for sise, color, laying. 8S. J. Steddom, 
Granger, lowa. 





\HOICE Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels 
$2.50 each. E. G. Mott, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Reds. Write for circular. P. H. 
Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 


NM 





Eggmore Straia 
Barred 


75 eockerels at ¢5 
each. Money with 
order. If we caa- 
not 1 ll order check 
— be returned. 
A. BENSON, 
gone Fifth Ave., 
Sheldon, Iowa. 








ARRED Piymoeth Reeck cockereis. farm raised, 

well marked, heavy boned stock. Both matings. 

Aristocrat, Blue Jacket and Thompson strain. J. K. 
McGonagle, Wasbta, lowa. 





ARRED Bock coekerels, wetghing 7 to 9 pounds, 
big boned, yellow legs, extra fine barring, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 each. Ammy Bartow, Lynnvilie, la. 


ARM raieed, pure bred Barred Rocks, large 
boned, well barred. Gockerels for sale, quick, 
H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville. lows, 








$3.00 
Hen- 


UFF Rock cockerels, extra good quality. 
each, 6 for ay Fa 8. or more $2.25 each. 
ningsen Bros., Dike, le 





ARRED Piymouth cockereie from good winter 
layers, on — each. Mrs, Mortie Bridget, 
Luray, Mo. .F. D.1 





4 BARRED Rock cocks sand cockerels, prices 
$4.00 to 610.00. Order now. L. E. Wilson, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





XTRA choice Buff Rock cocKerels, $3.00 and $5.00 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred Manny, 

Ft. Madison, Towa. 
WHitr Plymouth Rock cockerels. Fine birds; 
each, $2.00 and $2.25. 0. C. Lund, Route 4, 





Story City, Iowa. 


ARGE boned, pure bred. fine barred, Barred Rock 
cockerels,. $2 to $6. Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Lyna- 
ville, lowa. 








ARRED Roek cockerels, large. heavy boned, well 
barred, $2.00 to $5.00: Mrs. Wm. Friedow, R. 1, 
Britt, lowa. 





OR SALE—Thereughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. D. H. Lesher, Marion, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels — extra large, beavy 
Senet. well barred, farm. raised %2.00 to 83.00 


each. rs. Geo. Sggitz, Indianola, lo 





large. fine 


Ww HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels; 
James E. Murplry, 


birds, $2.50 each. Mrs. 
Fairfax, lowa. 
NHOICE Barred Rock cockerels, Blue Jacket 
= strain, $6.00 each. Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. Madisun, 
owa. 








RADLEY’S Barred Rock cockerels at $3.00 each. 
Parent stock direct. R. E. Harmon. Osage. Ia. 





Ogee Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 
rect. Cockerels$3tos5. Grace Coon, Ames. Ta 








( a Grove Farm Barred Rock cockerels for sale 
Write for prices. Edward Cook, Manchester, la. 





pe quality Barred Rock cockerels and puilets, 
write L. B. LaRue, Forest City, lowa. 





ow ex cockerels eee Ringlets), $3 each. 
W. Fox, Wilmont, Minn. 











ARRED Rock coekerels, $3.00 to $5.00. Mrs. | oO. _E. 
Heider, Arcadia, lowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
NDERSON’'S “White Wyandottes’”. The kind 


you will eventually buy. Bred for beauty and 


utility. Some choice cockerels, $3.00 and $5 00 each. 
A few at $10.00 each. Edward J. Anderson, Story 
City, Lowa. 





R EGAL White Wyandottes, good range birds $2.90, 

cockerels for breeding pens $8.50, 5 for $15.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned, Lewis 
Cornelius, Bellevue, lowa 





C. Red cockerels, $3.00 up. Mrs. F. J. Bunnell, 


« Eariham, lowa. 


TN 





MISCELLAN EKOUS. 


[NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CU LTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published. Tells 
how to hatch and care for greatest egg enemas 
ng fowl on earth How to get a 

“\, Quotes low prices on stock and eggs of finest 


Pastraiee. Sent for 5 cents postage. 
b> Berry's Farm, Box 148, Clarinda, lowa 









Chickens Sick?— Use Germozone 
Roup, colds, bowel troubles, sore head. limber neck, ete. 
At dealers or postpaid 75 cts. with § book Poultry Lib 
GE LEE €O., Dept. 432, OMAHA, N 





QTOC K and eggs for sale in Single and Rose Comb 
Y Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Schroeder, St. Peter, Il! 





NINE large Stagie Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 





erels, good laying strain, $2.50 and $8.00. Bour- 
bon Red turkeys, choice breeding: hens $5, toms @6. 
Ag few Ne »w Zealand Red rabbits. Mrs. O. 8. Jamison, 


Coin, 


lowa. 





White Hol- 
All healthy. pure 
Route 4, 


WwW HI TE Wy andotte cockerels, #2.50. 

land toms 87.50, hens $6.00. 
bred birds Mrs. Wm. F. 
Geceola, | lowa. 


Thompson, 


coc KER ELS, 49 varieties. 
19. 19 Aye Bros., Blair, Neb. Box 2 


rkeys. 
ens 7 Ov 





Free book. 





Large, early hatched 
Toulouse geese, ganders 











Pekin ducks. drakes $3.00, ducks, 
Mrs. Ear! Barr, Lehigh, lowa. 
Tr LOUSK, Embden, African geese; Pekin, 
Rowen, Runner k pe mze, = >! hem: on omhge turkeys: 
leading~ varieties ¢ rs reas mate 





RF. Neubert Co. Box eo7, ‘Mankato, Mina, 
hens $5.00. African 
Ren Williamson, 


prices; catalog free 


Bens Red toms 88.00, 
manders #400, geese 63.50. 
Massback, Liltno ris 


Pp’ RE bred White Wyandotte cockerels $2.00 end 
$3.00. Joseph Berhow, Elmore. Minn. Can ship 
from Elmore, Miaa., or Germania. 
\ 7; HITE Wyandottes—Cockerels, Fishel and Poor 
man strain, $3.50 each; 6 for $18.00. Chester 

L. Mason, Early, Iowa. 


lowa. 








WwW HITE Wyandottes, Regal strain—Cockerels, 
$3.00: pullets, $2.00. Satisfaction guarauieced. 
G. R. Hammond, David, Iowa. 





Pp“ RE blood White Wyandotte cockerels, ‘ose 
com>, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Farm raised. J M 
Cormack, Moorland, lowa. 





) HITE Wyandottes, Fishel strain direct. Cock- 
erels, 98.00-$5.00; pullets, $2.50. Fred Van 
Antwerp, Lobrvilile, lowa. 
W HITE Wyandotte cockerels, farm range, ¢2.50 
each in lots of three or more. L. H. Rade!?iffe, 
Marcas, lowa. 








poner GHBRED Rose Comb White Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, $2.00 each. Charles Hillstrom, 
L yons, Neb. 





(Het E White Wyandotte roosters, $2.50 each or 
; $2.25 for six or more. C. F. Nanninga, Struble, 
owa. 





Qt VER Laced Wyandotte cockerels. Farm raised. 

WO Prices reasonable. John Milier, Hampt>n, lowaj 

r= E w hite W Wyandotte cockerels $2.00 and 22.50 
each. Mrs. Will Shannon, St. Charles, lowa. 














HOICE Buff Wyandotte cockerels for sale, #2.00 
J a.4€63.00 each. Henry Meiburg. Doon, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 
LACK Langshan Cockerels; the big bone a, gre en- 
ish, glossy Kind; 63.00 to $5.00. H. P. Myers, 

Murray, lowa. 


er SALE — Fine Black Langshan 

A.D. Benson, Thurman, lowa. ay 

IGH seoring, pare bred Black Langshan cock- 
erels. W.J. Morgan, Seaton, Ill. 











cockerels. 








S@ Varteties fine northern raised thorobred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Fowls and eggs at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for catalog. W. A. WEBER, Mankato, Minn. 


Pouitry Book Lerest ang best ye:: 144 
pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatehing, rearing, feeding and information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to cheose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 1065, Clerinda, towa 





OR SALE—Black Langshan cocks and cockertls 
$3.00, or 2 for $5.00. Ethel Petty, Searsboro. Ja. 


| ia Bieck Lengshan cockerels. Mrs. B. &. 
Miller, BR. 3, Lowa City, Iowa. 


OOD Biack Langshan cockereis. O.M. C. Branjorv, 
Story City, lowa. 











ANCONAS. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





HOICE. Single Comb Ancona cockereis, #200, 
/ $3.00 and 4.00 each. Satisfaction guarantee’ 
or money refunded. 


Bar! Rowe, Lake Park, Iowa. 


Jan 
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The Comb 


Defects in one’s-own chickens are 
ducational. Nothing fixes a point more 
clearly in one’s own mind than to have 
trouble in combating it. Head points 

particularly baffling. Looked dt 
from a distance, it would seem that 
chickens with typical form and good 
surface color have few faults, but send 
them to the poultry show and the judge 
promptly points out the weak points, 
punishing them as faults which may 
seem trivial, but which really are of 
importance, for the chicken with head 
points that are not according to stan- 
dard does not attract the buyer who 
wants a chicken to show what it is. 

Take the White Wyandotte. Prob- 
bly every breeder has inquiries for 
Comb White Wyandottes from 

sse who do not know that the White 
Vyandotte must have a rose comb. 

single combs of the breed are 
sports. To be sure, they usually have 
the finest shape and the best color, 
but the comb shows that there is a re- 
version to some ancestor used in mak- 
ing the breed, with a comb which must 
tt be perpetuated in the Wyandotte. 
The chances are that there are other 
raits unlike the Wyandotte lurking in 
the bird which future matings may 
bring out; but if the single comb were 
the only fault, the bird should not be 
used as a breeder. The Rose Combs 
also have to look out for combs which 
lack a spike, apparently sinking into 
the head. 

The Leghorn man has trouble with 
ide sprigs and split comb; with thumb 
narks which seem to turn the rear of 
the comb to one side, and with twisted 

mbs. The single-comb breeders have 
side sprigs, and too many or too few 
points to the comb. Both rose comb 

nd single comb have trouble with 
lopped combs. 

The following cuts are given for de- 
fects of comb: Frosted combs, one- 
half point; too many or too few points, 
one-half; thumb mark, not less than 
rear of comb turning around, one- 
half to one point; coarse texture, qne- 

lf to one; roughness, irregularity, 
hollow center, over size and ili shape, 
‘or each defect, one-half to two points. 


Rose 


one 





Home-Made Conveniences 


Much of the furnishings of the hen 
house can be home-made, if there is a 
handy man around to do the work; if 
not, the advantage is questionable. 
are three reasons for home- 
made conveniences: They can be made 
cheaper than they can be bought; they 
afford entertainment in the making; 
they interest young or old in hand- 
work and they utilize odds and ends 
vhich otherwise would be lost. 

A favorite form of humor in the 
dailies portrays the amateur working 
at a trade to which he is not accus- 
tomed. The difficulties the business 
man encounters when he tries to fix 
the plumbing; the trials of the man 
who is putting up the winter stoves; 
he dauby efforts of the would-be 
painter, always bring a laugh. The 
efforts at farming of the green city 
man seem very humorous to the bona 
fide farmer. And so it goes—the man 
who knows how watches with a supe- 
rior eye the man who wishes he knew. 

As a nation we have become so spe- 
cialized that for every task there is a 
specialist in charge; in every line of 
manufacturing and promoting there is 
someone whose business it is to know 
all about it. This tends to make man 

ore of a machine, doing his allotment 
of piece-work without knowledge of 
the other piece-work needed to make 
complete the article on which he is 
working. If he loses his job, he must 
take special training to fit into anoth- 
er job of different nature. One-piece 
work tends to cheapen manufacturing; 
goods can be turned out faster and 
with less waste when made with the 
fewest possible motions in the quick- 
est possible time. The one-piece man 
acquires a speed which would be im- 
possible if he were changing his work 
frequently. 

The bearing this has on making con- 
veniences at home is: Before buying 
materials for a piece of work, make 
Sure that the cost of materials alone 
does not exceed the cost of the finished 
article, 


iere 


There is a satisfaction in being mas- — 
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We Can Only Fill Half Our Orders 0 
Listentothis: Hurry your order for an Rey Incubator 
today. You may get none at all, if you don’t. Why? Because _ 
we cannot possibly manufacture more than 9, this year. . 
Not over half our normal demand. Late orders will lose out. Mae ° 
terial is scarce—government demands come ahead ours—we 
one could not get any more material, Be one of the lucky 
payers de new 1919 X-Ray Incubator and make eave namey 
year than you ever before. It’s Inco- 
bators shipped by Prepaid same Gay order is received. Ne waits. 
® & 4 ee a 
X-RAY BROODERS MORE POULTRY 
is your country’s call. Are you pre 
Save the Chicks : g answer? Every pound of Ao. Ey = PJ 
The X- Brooder fs as far of ordl- produced, helps our country. vers X-Res In- 
mery pros == nag So ts SHIPPED BY cubator and Brooder put into service means a 
=< =e help to that end. You can prove loyal to your 
provect ion tn weather. Heat per- EXPRESS ny Fe make more eae oe yourself than 
ectly r automatically--plenty = ever ore by putting an X-Ray Incubator to 
of fresh af a Ce ye XY PREPAID work. The experience Of thousands of users 
any healthy chick —-keeps the chicks” proves the fact that our machines succeed where 
¢ and gives them best possie others fail. They're practical. They're easy to 
ble chance to grow. Fully describ- operate. You get good hatches at low cost. 





ed.and filustreted 





eubator. Features that prove the X-Ray to 
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ter of a situation; in turning out an 
article as good as can be bought which 
is worth all it costs. There is also the 
worth of technic acquired in making 
something at home which is invaluable 
to the young. No one wants to gain 
technic in any line by exercises; each 
wants to see something accomplished 
by his efforts, and something which is 
in his eyes worth while. For example, 
hand-craft is being taught to the shell- 
shocked soldiers at Fort Des Moines. 
This is to teach them control of their 
muscles and nerves, and to occupy 
their time. One young farmer refused 
to be taught fancywork. “If you will 
teach me how to make a feed basket 
that I can carry corn in, I’ll learn,” he 
said. Another man, a Hebrew tailor 
from New York, was willing to knit 
when he found he could make a scarf 
for his sweetheart—his “chicken,” he 
called her. 

The poultry house offers opportunity 
for hand-work. There are the nest 
boxes, trap-nests, feed-hoppers, sand 
boxes, coops and crates, shelves for 


dozen other 
chicks with less risk — , Rem 
We ship Incubators the same day 0 is received. No waits. No 

r ibator ontime. Every machine shipped by express, prepaid. 


‘ Write For Our Big New X-Ray Catalog 
A Postal Will Do 


er published. 
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Write today. 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
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medicines, oat sprouters, etc. If they 
are hand-made, they should be well 
made. We can speak feelingly of tog- 
gled-up poultry conveniences which 
wouldn’t work the way they were ex- 
pected to work. We know all about 
poultry coops which developed surpris- 
ing inconveniences when used—coops 
which were hard to clean; coops which 
had to have the tops taken off to get 
into, and thus gave the hens a chance 
to fly out and make trouble. We have 
had colony houses so low in the rear 
that one could not work without a 
bumped had or a bad temper or both. 
When things are to be home-made, it 
is well to send for catalogs and bulle- 
tins and study them till the best pat- 
tern is found. Then the conttivance 
is likely to be a satisfaction; otherwise 
it is an aggravation, standing in the 
way of getting the real thing. The 
woman who has a home-made feed- 
hopper or trap-nest which won’t work, 
and is put off with: “You have a good 
one—what do you want with another?” 
has our sympathy. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


With No. 2 corn at $1.45, standard 
oats at 73 cents, bran at $40 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $60 and gluten feed 
at $56 at central markets; with hay at 
$19 per ton on farms, and with labor 
at 35 cents an hour, the cost of butter 
at Elgin or Chicago, as measured by 
the ten-year ratio, was 67 cents for 
the month of December, 1918. The 
actual price was about 67.5 cents. For 
three months now butter has sold for 
just about what it should to recom- 
pense the farmer for his investment in 
feed and labor. There certainly have 


not been any excessive profits for the 
farmer producing butter-fat for the 
creamery, the city press to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The ten-year ratio method, when ap- 
plied to prices in the foregoing, gives 
a price for Chicago milk in December 
of $3.71 per cwt.. which is 6 cents per 
ewt. less than the actual price as set 
by the Pearson formula. The ten-year 
ratio price for January, 1919, is ap- 
proximately $3.71, which is 5 cents less 
than the price as set by the Pearson 
formula. 
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How to Make Hens Lay 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers were 
rough ; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
tothe Walker Remedy Co., Q-7, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April were laying fine in October. 
Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 





More Money 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
pink of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? 
Write today. Let us prove to you that 
Walko Tonix will make your hens lay. 
Send for 50c package on our guarantee— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Q-7, Waterieo, fa. 


200 Per Cent Per Month 


On Your Investment 


in a Norwich Automatic Sanitary Warm 
Water Fountain is not making it too 











strong, with eggs selling at 60c per dozen, 
that 


taking into consideration the fact 
without warm water your “ 
chickens will not lay, and 
you lose your feed. The Nor- 
wich Fountain is the peer of 
all fountains built today. It 
takes only one-fifth the work 
to care for a Norwich that 
it does for any other. It will 
increase the health of your 
flock in summer 100% over 
the old way. Helps hens lay 
in winter. Nothing like it 
on the market. Thousands 
in use. Has been on the 
market in the East for five 
years, giving universal sat- 
isfaction. Investigate the 
fountain that is built to last. _ 
Made of heavy galvanized 
iron, cast iron, bronze and 
brass, costing one-third more to build than oth 
ers, yet selling for the smal! sum of $6.50, f. 0. b. 
yourstation. Madein 5-gal. size only. Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Write for information to 


CARLISLE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Western Distributors 
Dept. A. Carlisic, lowa 





















EXPRES:* 


Mankato Incubator PREPAID 


A high grade batcher direct from factory 
mm to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 
of 26 years experience. Has redwood case, 
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it wd triple walls, hot water tank. se! 
—— Mg fabes, panneey lange of tanks-one iting 
phat} totatch. safety lamp. All latest improve: 

men e sure 

| hatcher. All set up ready for use. Fully 

oni ene, . factory in northwest. 
rite for free book and catalog. 

Mankato Incubator Co., Bex715 Masta, Misa. 


its. Safe, simple, durable and 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





























FIRST 


ECAUSE of the 
high prices gener- 
ally prevailing you 
ught to get my price 
’ direct from our 





ynmon 
ier on your horses 
esa better seed bed for larger 
turns around as easy as a plow, cuts 

i clods and turns trash under 


Monmouth Tongueless 


Guaranteed for Five Years 
Blades are made of high carbon steel. Ad- 
justabie scrapers, hard maple be: arings, hard 














oilers and tra nsport trucks if you want 
them. We also make complete line of Tra 

tor Dis ‘ree tria ) day Re it at our 
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"i money- 
Ask the Plow Man with 
Monmouth Plow 
Factory 
218 S. Main Street 
Monmouth, ll. 
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from Monmouth, 











To Land 
Owners 


Latest edition of Ropp’s 
New Calculator — the 
handiest book ever 

rinted for farmers. 

ells instantly just how 
much is coming to you 
when you sell your hay, 
grain or stock. Saves 
figuring—prevents mis- 
takes. fe will also 
mail latest catalog of 


Square Deal 
Fence 


This famous fence won't 
sag or b Wires cannot 
spread. ‘Tees can’t lift it 
up or craw! under. K 
and eelf-dr 





This Book 
FREE 


If you have not sent 
fora copy before, just 
drop us a postal and 
get this valuabie book 
and our latest catalog 





free and postpaid. 
Thousands of copies 
of this wonderful 
book have been sold 








ac y s She e lesa to. put ap ~s bor —— 
as high as 50c each. “jooks better. Write for the 
It costs you nothing free book. Address 


if you are a land- 


4 KEYSTONE STEEL 8 WIRE CO. 
owner. Write today. 


SOO tadusteial St, Peoria, i 











BUY ALFALFA 


—AND- 


SWEET CLOVER 


SEED 


FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


We are in the center of the largest 


Alfalfa Seed district in this country. 
The same can be said of Sweet 
Clover. Sebraslin grown Alfalfa 
seed hag quite a name for itself, 
Second to None for Hardiness and 
Productiveness. We have it from 
$12.00 to $14.00 per bushel. 


Send for free CATALOG 
BOOKLET today. 


GRISWOLD SEED 
& NURSERY CO. 


Dept. 163, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


and 








WANTED An experienced farmer and stock raiser 
with three sons wants to rent a farm 
where the owner wil! furnish everything except two 


teams Sead fall description of your farm and leca- 
tion, and your proposition in full, te BOX 6, Par 
nail, Io lowa 


Ss laa di t 
CEDAR FENCE POSTS : ~y da wee to consumer 


car lots. Write for 
prices. J. B. GJERMT NDBOR, Saum. Mienresota. 





Get My Price | 
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| Your Child Should Have Money 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many farm parents unintentionally 
mistreat their growing children in re- 
money, either denying their 
share outright or failing to help them 
to earn what they need. Every farm 
boy and girl from six years of age on- 
ward should be placed on some kind of 
system of earning and managing his 
own small income. Thrift, good judg- 
ment, in the use of money, is not a 
quality that is naturally born in a 
child. He must learn to manage his 
finances precisely as he learns to run 
a machine or manage a team, by prac- 
tice. 


| Te 


gard to 


small 
Allow 


ich your child to carry a 
| amount of change in his pocket. 
| for some blunders, for squandering and 
| losing some small amounts Keep after 
him till he acquires the habit of think- 
ing before he lets a dime go, and of 
spending thoughtfully It is discour- 
aging to note how some fathers give 
the live stock and the farm crops their 
first thought and the boys and girls 
their second thought, if any at all. To 
the extent that the parent neglects or 
mistreats the child in relation to mon- 
ey, the error will react heavily on some- 
one in the future. The child himself 
scarcely ever forgives a penurious par- 





ent. He will always harbor a secret 
disrespect for the father—it is usually 
the father—who fails to provide a plan 
whereby his young may have a rea- 
sonable amount to spend. 

Farm boys and girls know a square 
deal when they see it. You can not 
cheat them out of a fundamental right 
and get away with the deal for long at 
a time. One of the worst classes of 
wrongs done to farm children is to give 
them pigs, calves, chickens, and the 
like, of their own, and then deliberate- 
ly keep the proceeds of sale “because 
it is more than a child should have,” 
ete. The father who thus robs his 
boy will in turn very likely be robbed 
during his old age by his boy. Why 
should he not get his own, even tho 
late? 

It is impossible to say offhand how 
much money a farm boy or girl should 
be permitted to earn and have for his 


own. But this should be related in a 
sort of seale to the age of the child 
and the income from the farm. The 


thing should simply be kept in an even 
and just balance. The first duty of the 
parent here is to think—look ahead, 
inquire of others, and decide upon a 
reasonable plan. Until the child learns 
to manage his own finances, the par- 
ent should give the matter most seri- 
ous attention. Nothing about the farm 
is more important. 


This plea is made not only for the 
farm boy, but the farm girl. She is | 


often pitifully underpaid and neglect- 
ed. So, after studying this matter far 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


and wide, and considering a wide range 
of cases, I urge farm parents every- 
where to start their children above six 
years of age at once on a system by 
which they will earn asmall income to 
be regarded as their own. To earn, to 
save, to invest, and to give, are the 
four aspects of the valuable instruc- 
tion here considered Pay children 
reasonably for certain stipulated tasks, 
but not for everything—that is a good 
start Then, later, if the way seems 
inviting, give them an interest in some 
kind of growing property and always 
see them thru with the deal. 

The next step is to help your child 
to start a bank account, or help him 
to lend his first fifty dollars where 
it will be safe and bear interest. It 
is a glad surprise to a child when he 
first gets his interest payment and dis- 
covers that money will work for him 
Finally, teach him to give, to the Sun- 
day school, to the church, to charity— 
a reasonable part of his small earnings. 
To earn, to save, to invest, to give; 
industry, thrift, honesty, religion— 
these are synonymous by pairs, and 
they are a part of that good life pos- 
sible for the ordinary farm boy or girl 
—provided the parents give them a 
square deal and teach these virtues. 

DR. WM. A. McKEEVER. 

University of Kansas 


According to t the e 








Sows Agricultural 
College, it cost in 1918 about $40 to 
spray an acre of apple trees. How- 
ever, the sprayed orchards yielded a 
gross return of $190 an acre, as com- 
pared with less than $20 an acre for 
orchards which were not sprayed. 
Spraying makes all the differenee in 
the world in the quality of the fruit. 
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| A Tubful in 7 Minutes 
Beautifully Clean 


HIS wonderful No-Trouble Power Washer you have 
heard so much about washes everything perfectly, from 
‘||| your most delicate waist to the heaviest blanket, without 
the least injury. 


| Automatic Power Washer 


i Two easy levers control every- 

| thing. Washes and wrings sepa- 
rately or both at the same time. 

| Wringer swings easily to 3 posi- 








supplied with motor to be driven 
by any farm lighting plant. 


No tilting of tub to drain water. 


Sold everywhere for 10 years— 
50,000 in use. 


FREE fw: Two Foe | Household 


tions; runs forward or backward, 
instantly reversible by simple lever. 
Automatic Safety Release causes 
rolls to separate—insuring perfect 





klets —“Formulas for 
HH | safety. Soap Sy, Cleaning Compounds” 
HT Equipped with pulley to be driven a “Cleaning Hints”—to every 
| by any gas engine. Also may be woman interested. Write for them. 








||| AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER COMPANY 
‘|| 306 Third Street (a) 


NEWTON, IOWA 
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Men-New Times Are Here “ 


(Meet Your Opportunities Half Way 























Swim with the stream, don’t 
' float. Motive power is now 


changed to Motor power. On the 
farm the horse is giving place to the tractor. Even mail is now going by areo- 
plane. Your biggest opportunities today lie in motor mechanics. In the ga- 
rage you can step from small wage to big pay envelope. Anywhereas a good 
gasengine man you'll find the hands of business reaching out to welcome, 
you into good big money with good opportunities waiting you. 


Learn the Auto and Cas Engine 
Business Here in 7 Short Weeks 


Prepare yourself for the change that is coming now war is ended. 
We teach a thorough, practical course. Automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, areoplanes, equipment of every kind for you to work on. These are our 
books—and tools, not pencils, are placed in your hands to work on them. You get 
actual experience--not t n experienced instructor at your side tly to 
explain and work with you. Here ou learn im 9 fow short weeks what 
= working = ray wchoot fi —— 100 per ~~ Phy 
pare you from 
WwW he ther + ns ou expect to g » into business yourself whether 
you want a big paying jot job working f orsomeone else, 
or whether you ase arm and want the kno’ 
my course will tot Hy —— oo you A—— 
much more to yourself, Send me this coupon, 
fille dout and get big FRSE illustrated auwo- 


to each student. fe 
swimming pool, e 
. \ 
lowa State Automobile & 
Tractor School 
F.D. Hennessy,Pres, 723 Nebraska St. 
SIOUX CITY OWA 


Membership. 
focludes cymeaslum, 

















Just send me your name and address. I will 
mail you my big new Gate 

Quotes prices ower than i 

wood gates. Can 


GOOD Enough to Use ANYWHERE 
CHEAP Enough to Use EVERYWHERE 
Always hang straight and true. 
Ney ever sag, drag or warp or twist out of 
shape. No nails used. No wood joints. Every 
L dc ~a% le bolted between eight angle steel u 
tights. Self-locking hi Eco w on A injure stock — saan 
qeoete aon several all w: - Steel hw A 
Cost less than any other fom eye you can build ort ~~ gg 
million now in use. rite for free Catalog 


ree) ALVIN V. ROWE, 


nn henge 
ROWE MFG. CO., 211 Adams St., 
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The Right Powe 
Job On The Farm 


¥EIDER TRACTORS give you a world of power—but only the 

Heider Friction Drive gives you the right power for every job on 

the farm. It has a steady, dependable pull for a three-bottom plow, 

with plenty of reserve power. It throttles down to just the right power 

fora cream separator. It travels four miles an hour—or it backs up 
to a load a fraction of an inch at a time—that’s flexzdility. 


Seven speeds forward and reverse, all with one lever for traction or belt work. 
ii years’ actual field work. Two models, C 12-20 and D 9-16. Write for catalog. 


Rock Island No. 12 
Rock Island No. 38 Tractor Plow 
One-Man 


Tractor Disc 


The tractor plow with “Front Furrow Wheel 
Lift” and“‘CTX” Bottoms. Ready for any soil 
and the pull of any tractor. Extra high clear- 
ance.“CTX” Bottoms turn furrow Slices clear 
over—prevent air spaces stopping moisture. 


Built excissively for tractor work. Extra strong 
construction. Close-up position permits one 
man easily to operate tractor and harrow. Ex- 
mely flexible. Close coupled. Light draft. 
yo Sizes—8 and 10-ft. cnt. Fits any Tractor. 


ROCK ISLAND Farm Tools. Discs, Plows, Planters, Seeders, Cultivators, 
Listers, Hay Rakes, Hay Loaders, Manure Spreaders, Cream Separators, Litter 
Carriers, Gasoline Engines, Stalk Cutters, etc. Write for Farm Tool Catalog. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 


390 Second Avenue Established 1855 ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
ws _ aD 
Model D 9-16 


With No. 9 Power Lift Plow 


Rock Island Heider D 9-16 with 
No.9 Rock Island Plow attached 
to the tractor platform is shown 
here. Entire outfit in one unit. 
Your hands guide tractor. Your 
foot controls plow. Sold with or 
without plow attached, 





i The time-tried piston ring 
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\BaK:| 
PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 
—Save Gas 


For eight years these rings have stood the 
test—made good. 


By creating uniform pressure on the cylinder 
walls, McQuay- Norris \gan{Roor Piston Rings 
stop piston ring leakage, increase power, 
decrease carbon and save fuel and oil. 


Wherever you are you can get McQuay-Norris 

Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and 
tractor. Jobbers in over 300 distributing ints 
carry complete stocks of sizes and over-sizes. any 
thousands of dealers can extend to you our service, 
which enables them to specify your size requirements 
for i every make or model of motor with- 
out delay. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their 
construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2895 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. As 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


\ special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil. Used in top 
groove only of pis- 
tons to control ex- 
cess oil, with Mc- 
Quay-Norris eax 
Roor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 

















[ FEEDING QUESTIONS | 











Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a bunch of 700-pound steers 
which I am feeding for the May mar- 
ket. I am now feeding an average daily 
of about 25 pounds of silage per head, 
together with what hay they will eat. 
Will it pay me to buy oil meal or cot- 


| tonseed meal to balance the ration? 


About what should they sell for in 
May?” 

If our correspondent has plenty of 
silage, we suggest that he try an aver- 
age daily ration of about 40 pounds of 
silage, 2 or 3 pounds of hay and 2 or 3 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal. 
With oil meal and cottonseed meal at 
present prices in relation to other 
feeds, we are quite firmly of the opin- 
ion that it pays to add one or the oth- 
er of them in the ration of the fatten- 
ing steer, at the rate of from 1 to 3 
pounds per head daily. The advisa- 
bility of adding some corn to the ra- 
tion depends somewhat on future corn 
and steer prices. With the outlook as 
it is at present, we are rather inclined 
to doubt the advisability of adding 
more than 5 or 6 pounds of corn per 
steer daily unless it is toward the close 
of the feeding period, provided, of 
course, that there is plenty of silage 
on hand. 

As to just what cattle should sell 
for in May, much depends on the 
breeding back of them and the skill 
with which they have been fed. If our 
correspondent depends chiefly on a 
heavy silage ration, with only a little 
grain, we should think that he ought 
to get for his steers in May about two 
cents per pound more than he paid for 
them in the fall, but as to whether the 
market will be such as to allow him 
this much or a greater spread, remains 
to be seen. Enough stockers and feed- 
ers have been shipped back to the 
country so that there will be no seri- 
ous shortage of cattle coming back to 
market late in the winter. 





Oats Versus Alfalfa Hay 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What is the relative value of oats 
and alfalfa hay, both to be fed to stock 
cattle in connection with prairie hay?’ 

With alfalfa hay at $25 to $30 a ton, 
we believe that it will pay our corre- 
spondent to feed up to as much as four 
or five pounds of alfalfa hay per head 
daily before beginning to feed any 
oats at 70 cents a bushel. If an average 
daily ration of four or five pounds, of 
alfalfa hay, together with prairie hay, 
is not sufficient to keep the stock 
cattle in the desired flesh, we might 
then consider feeding two or three 
pounds of oats per head daily, even 
tho they are as high as 70 cents per 
bushel. 





Brood Sow Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would you &advise feeding either 
whole or finely ground oats, together 
with tankage in a self-feeder, to spring 
gilts that are now being bred? I would 
like to have your suggestions as to 
how to secure the maximum growth 
on gilts now weighing 225 pounds each. 
Corn is worth $1.25, oats 65 cents, bar- 
ley 90 cents, wheat germ middlings 
$40 per ton, oil meal $60, 60 per cent 
tankage $104. Would you advise feed- 
ing steamed bone meal at $45 per ton? 
I would like your suggestions as to the 
most economical feed that will keep 
the gilts growing and iin condition to 
farrow strong, healthy pigs.” 

At the Iowa station, for a number of 
years past they have conducted some 
excellent experiments in the feeding 
of gilts and older sows which were to 
farrow in the spring. Everything con- 
sidered, they have secured their best 
results with an average daily ration of 
about one-fourth or one-third of a 
pound of tankage, together with about 
four pounds of corn. Or, in other 
words, enough corn to keep’the gilts 
in good flesh but not too fat. he 
results at the Iowa station indicate 
that a self-feeder is not desirable for 
pregnant sows unless ground alfalfa 
is mixed with the corn and tankage. 
A suggested mixture for the self-feeder 
is 48 parts of ground corn, 48 parts of 





ground alfalfa, and 4 pounds of tank- 
age, the alfalfa to be increased or de- 
creased, depending on the fatness of 
the sows. 

With prices as quoted, our corre- 
spondent might use barley as a sub- 
stitute for a considerable part of the 
corn. He might also use a little oats 
as a substitute for part of the corn, 
altho oats at 65 cents per bushel are 
not quite so attractive as barley at 90 
cents. We would not use wheat germ 
middlings, oil meal or steamed bone 
meal at the prices mentioned. The 
steamed bone meal is very rich in 
bone-building material, but so long as 
tankage is in the ration we see no ad- 
vantage whatever in using it. 





Fall Pig Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would you suggest feeding 
fall pigs? I have oats at 60 cents, corn 
at $1, rye at $1.50, old process oil meal 
at $3.75 per cwt., a fair grade of shorts 
at $2.10, and tankage at $5.50. I have 
sixteen fall pigs, and want to keep 
them growing after I wean them, which 
will be soon. I would like to feed the 
corn shelled, but can have it ground in 
connection with the oats and rye if 
necessary.” 

With prices as mentioned, we sug- 
gest that our correspondent feed these 
fall pigs shelled corn in one self feeder 
and tankage in another. If he can give 
them a little skim-milk for two or 
three weeks at weaning time, it will 
help immensely. There seems to be 
no particular advantage in grinding 
corn for hogs. We would not feed any 
oats, rye, oil meal or shorts at prices 
mentioned, when corn can be secured 
for $1 per bushel and tankage at $5.50 
per cwt. 

At the Iowa station at Ames, they 
have fed their fall pigs on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage year after year for 
several years. Almost invariably they 
have been able to bring fall pigs weigh- 
ing 60 pounds the first of January to 
a weight of over 200 pounds some time 
in April. 





Value of Small Amounts of Cot- 
tonseed Meal or Oil Meal 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have some steers which averaged 
around 700 pounds when I put them in 
the feed lot, about six weeks ago. 
Since then they have been given a full 
feed of broken ear corn and all the 
mixed hay they want. Also they can 
run to a wheat straw stack. Since 
they have been put in the lot they have 
gained just a fraction under two and a 
half pounds per head daily. Is this a 
fair gain? I am expecting to feed 
these steers about 100 days yet, and 
am wondering if it would pay me to 
buy cottonseed meal at $60 per ton. 
Would cottonseed meal save me any 
corn? Corn is $1.25 per bushel.” 

As an average of several experi- 
ments comparing steers on corn and 
clover hay with steers on corn, clover 
hay and nitrogenous concentrates, it 
was found that the steers on corn and 
clover hay alone gained an average of 
only two pounds per head daily, where- 
as those on corn, clover hay and ni- 
trogenous concentrates made gains of 
2.4 pounds per head daily. For 100 
pounds of gain the steers on corn and 
clover hay required 940 pounds of corn 
and 484 pounds of hay, whereas the 
other steers required 734 pounds of 
corn, 120 pounds of nitrogenous con- 
centrates (cottonseed meal or oil 
meal) and 376 pounds of clover hay. 
This would indicate that 120 pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal, when fed 
in amounts of one to three pounds per 
steer daily, are equal in feeding value 
to 200 pounds of corn and 100 pounds 
of clover hay. In other words, with 
corn at $1.25 per bushel and clover hay 
at $15 a ton, cottonseed meal or oil 
meal would seem to have a value of 
well over $60 a ton. When fed in larg- 
er amounts than three pounds per steer 
daily, cottonseed meal or oil meal be- 
come decidedly less valuable, until the 
point is reached when they are worth 
scarcely as much as corn, pound for 
pound. 

We believe our correspondent will 
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make no mistake in adding cottonseed 
meal or oil meal to the average daily 
ration of his steers, at the rate of two 
to three pounds per head daily. We 


wuld advise starting out with about 
half a pound per head daily and in- 
creasing to two or three pounds at the 


end of two or three weeks. 





Wintering Horse Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“With mixed hay, shredded fodder, 


corn, oats and oil meal avilable, what 
would you regard as the most eco- 
nomical ration for wintering horses 


and colts?” 

We would suggest as a winter ration 
for mature work horses which are at 
rest a ration composed chieflyeof mixed 
hay and shredded fodder. If this is 
not sufficient to keep them in the flesh 
desired, we would add two or three 
pounds of a mixture of equal parts of 
corn, oats and oil meal. 

It pays to feed a liberal grain*ration 
to colts of good draft blood. We would 
suggest a mixture of five parts of corn, 
three parts of oats and one part of oil 
meal, and would increasetoas high as 
seven or eight pounds of grain per colt 
daily if the appetite seems to justify. 
Of course, with grain at present high 
prices, and with horses at rather low 
prices, it may seem like poor strategy 
to feed so heavily. The horse market 
has been depressed so long, however, 
that we rather look for a reaction be- 
fore so very long. The situation is still 

0 dubious, however, that we advise 
against the raising of any colts except 
those of considerably better than aver- 
age ancestry. 


Sow Ration 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

Please suggest the best ration for 
six gilts weighing 275 to 300 pounds 
each, bred for March 1st farrow. We 
have feeds available at the following 
prices per ton: Tankage, $105; mid- 
dlings, $40; shelled corn, $44; Homco, 
$60; oil meal, $65; rye, $60; ground 
oats, $45; ground barley, $57.50. We 
also have a tonic which is a combina- 
tion of 25 per cent tobacco dust and 
75 per cent salt. We were thinking of 
using a self-feeder.” 

We rather doubt the advisability of 
using a self-feeder with pregnant sows. 
Everything considered, we are inclined 
to think that our correspondent will 
get the cheapest and best results by 
feeding his average sow about one- 
quarter of a pound of tankage, togeth- 
er with three or four pounds of shelled 
corn, or whatever is necessary to keep 
the gilts in the flesh desired. It might 
be all right to use a little of the ground 
oats as a substitute for part of the 
corn. All of the other feeds, with the 
possible exception of the middlings, 
seem to be just a little high when the 
corn and tankage may be secured at 
the prices quoted. 


Lamb Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have 200 western lambs which I 
am going to feed out. I have corn, 
oats, silage and clover hay, and wish 
a ration.” 

Assuming that our correspondent be- 
lieves it desirable to get these lambs 
genuinely fat, we suggest that he try 
to put them as soon as practical on an 
average daily ration of about one 
pound of corn, one-half pound of oats, 
one-half to a pound of clover hay, to- 
gether with what silage they will eat 
The amount of silage will depend 
somewhat on the quality. It may vary 
all the way from three-quarters of a 
pound to two or three pounds. It may 
pay our correspondent to consider 
feeding oil meal to his lambs at the 
rate of about one-fifth of a pound per 
head daily. 





Gains on Silage Steers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have fifteen head of 
steers averaging about 800 pounds that 
I am thinking of feeding on silage 
made of corn which would have gone 
forty bushels to the acre, together 
with cottonseed meal and tame hay. 
What gains would you expect per head 
daily on this kind of a ration?” 

If our correspondent feeds an aver- 
age daily ration of around 50 pounds of 
silage, 2 or 3 pounds of hay and 2 or 3 
pounds of oil meal, we would expect 


average daily gains of around 1.8 to 2 
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seven Years Leadership 


a years ago the John Deere Spreader passed from the experimental stage into a 

Distinctive in design, practical in operation, and having a combi- 
nation of spreader advantages that are still exclusive, the John Deere Spreader met with the 
The supremacy that the John Deere Spreader gained seven years ago is 


commercial product. 


approval of farmers everywhere. 


DER 


in evidence today to even a greater extent because it is built right in every detail. 


JOHN£:DEERE SPREADER 


The SPREADER with the BEATER on the Axle 


cure the combination of advan- 

tages that the John Deere Spreader 
gives you. Low down, it is easy to 
load from the front to the rear, and 
with high drive wheels the draft is 
lightened and plenty of traction is 
furnished, even for snow-covered or 
partly thawed-out fields. 


[ no other spreader can you se- 


Simplest spreader built; it has no 
clutches or chains and only half the 
parts necessary on the ordinary 
spreader. Main working parts 
mounted on the rear axle, where they 
cannot get out of alignment to cause 
binding, heavy draft or breakage. 
Beater drive simple and effective, 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 


GET QUALITY 


AND SERVICE 








much like a triple-geared horse- 
power. Enclosed gears operate in 
a bath of oil. 


These features, so desirable on a 
spreader, have been made possible 
only through mounting the beater on 
the axle of the John Deere Spreader, 
a patented feature. 


With the straw-spreading attach- 
ment, furnished as an extra, the John 
Deere is a two-in-one machine, it 
spreads straw and manure and does 
a perfect job in both. To get the 
extra service, the extra convenience, 
the extra profits you are after, de- 
mand the John Deere Spreader. 





Get This Big 
Farming Book Free 


Let us send you free our big 156-page book, “Bet- 

ter Farm Implements and How to Use Them.” 

Full of valuable farming information. A book to 

which you will often refer. Worth dollars. Tells 

all about the complete line of John Deere ma- 

chines listed below. 
Binders, Grain and Corn 
Buggies 


Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 


Corn and Cotton Planters Hay Rakes 
Corn Shellers Hay Stackers 
Cultivators: Listers 

Alfalfa Manure Spreaders 

Walking Mowers 

Riding Plows: 

Two-Row Walking 
Feed Mills Wheel 
Grain Drills Tractor 
Grain Elevators Stalk Cutters 
Harrows: Wagons 

Disc Farm Engines 


Drag Farm Tractors 
Spring Tooth 

To get this valuable book, state the implements 
in which you are interested and ASK FOR 


PACKAGE M5S-138. 
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pounds. However, these steers may do 
much better than this. At the lowa 
station a lot of steers which were fed 
an average daily ration of 54 pounds of 
silage, 2 pounds of oil meal, 4 pounds 
of shelled corn and 2 pounds of alfalfa 
hay made average aily gains of 
around 2.6 pounds. The average gain 
on this type of ration, however, seems 
to be around 2 pounds or slightly less. 











Barley Versus Cottonseed Meal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a load of cows on sil- 
age made from corn that would have 
gone fifty bushels per care, and am 
using corn stover for roughage, but will 
soon use some good mixed hay. I am 
thinking of adding to their ration a lit- 
tle barley containing about one-third 
oats, which cost about $1.50 per cwt. 
Do you think it would pay me to sell 
this barley and buy cottonseed meal at 
$60 per ton? Would it pay to get the 
barley ground and then feed it?” 

Barley is more of a substitute for 
corn than it is for cottonseed meal. 
With corn at present prices barley at 
$1.50 per cwt, is not a bad buy. Never- 
theless for cows which are being fed 
on silage and mixed hay, we advise 
selling at least a part of the barley 
and buying cottonseed meal at $60 per 
ton. We would suggest that our corre- 
spondent feed these cows all the silage 
and hay they will eat and about three 
pounds of cottonseed meal in addition. 
Toward the close of the feeding period 
it might pay to add three or four 





pounds of either ground barley or corn. 
With the ground barley at $1.50 per 
cwt., we suspect it will be a cheaper 
feed than corn. 





Minerals for Hogs 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What is a good mineral mixture for 
hogs, to keep before them at all times 
in a self-feeder?” 

Salt seems to be the most important 
mineral for hogs. Under some condi- 
tions lime and charcoal also seem to 
be helpful. There are a few other min- 
erals which may be helpful, but about 
which there is no very definite infor- 
mation. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent Keep before his hogs at all 
times lime, salt and charcoal, in sepa- 
rate compartments. 





Silage for Horses 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is it safe to feed silage to horses? 
I have more silage than any other feed, 
and would like to use it wherever I 
can.” 

Moldy silage has killed many horses. 
Nevertheless, a good quality of silage 
is a perfectly safe horse feed, and if 
our correspondent uses judgment and 
does the feeding himself, we see no 
reason why he should not feed ten to 
fifteen pounds of silage per horse 
daily. He should take care to see that 
there is no silage left over in the 
mangers from one day to the next. 





Hogs need seven to eight pounds o: 

water to every pound of feed--but they will not 

drink chilled, icy water. Give it to them un- 
hil} the kind they like to drink. 
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A Temple of Agriculture 


» Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 
erested to learn that there is a 
ong movement started to erect in 
shington a Temple of Agriculture. 
ona Grange, of Chester and Dela- 
» counties, Pennsylvania, voted a 
sand dollars to help build the tem- 
Ten farmers who are members of 
1dewine Grange, near West Ches- 
Pennsylvania, pledged themselves 
give $10 each for the teyiple. What 
he temple for? There is a feeling 
when farmers’ organizations want 
meet in Washington, they should 
e a well-known place for headquar- 
Labor has such a place, and ag- 
lture needs one. 
recent and very interesting dis- 
ions that have been appearing in 
ilaces’ Farmer on the Farmers’ Uni- 
ity help to call to mind that when, 
ut ten years ago, the great secre- 
y of agriculture for Ireland, and the 
friend of “Uncle Henry” Wallace, 
ted the United States, he left as 
parting contribution the suggestion 
t we need in the United States two 
tutions. One is a body such as is 
wing in Washington now. This body 
the codérdination, the codperation, 
federation, the amalgamation of all 
he smaller farmers’ organizations. 
as Wallaces’ Farmer pointed out 
itly, it is possible for the Depart- 
of Agriculture or the Food Ad- 
stration to call together another 
, of men and to get them to pass 
itions and then to go before the 
try and say: Here is what a body 
armers or pork producers unani- 
sly recommended. Of course they 
i because they were a body of se- 
le i men called to do just that. What 
is wanted, and what Sir Horace Plunk- 
e aw was wanted, is a body that 
at a certain place and is known to 
esent agriculture in all of its 
ses. We need a Gompers for agri- 
ture. Labor has its federation, and 
agriculture needs a federation repre- 
sented by strong, capable, popular, 
clear-headed and far-seeing men. The 
71 ple of Agriculture should house 
the men. Law-makers should know 
¥ e to go to learn what agriculture 
ts or does not want. 
another institution Sir Horace 
s needed. This institution could 
ve housed in the Temple of Agri- 
ire: but this second institution 
should be independent of the federa- 
just mentioned. This other body, 
according to Sir Horace, should be 
institute, scientific, philosophic, 
research-making,” and now Wallaces’ 
F er has added research training. 
body should have on hand at all 
the best facts and statistics to 
I ad on agriculture. In addition, 
{ far-seeing men should be present 
to interpret the meaning of the sta- 
Hat 





Ads se 


ere is a man Thorne in Iowa, who 
has fought like a tiger for the farmer 
al gainst the encroachments of the 
Tr ads. I am told at the University 
of ennsylvania that he probably 
better than any other living 
the probable effect of a given reg- 
1 on agriculture. What Thorne 
i s should be filed in the Temple 
‘iculture. To be sure, it should 
function of the first body to use 
t iformation in case legislatures or 
esses or commissions were about 
ke a move injurious to agricul- 
It should be the business of the 
tion to see that a man like 
e, who has done so much for the 
rs, who has undergone depriva- 
n order to carry on his fights, is 
«redit for what he has done and 

it he knows. 
vaganda is one thing, research is 
r—and agriculture needs both. 
2 Magnificent part the farmers 
iyed in helping to win the war! 
decreased labor supply, they 
£ y inereased production. The 
I s did the same thing during the 
( var. But now comes our danger. 
to allow prices to sag as they 
lowing the Civil war? Are we 
w prices to sag to where the 





t ter boys give up farming and go 
t n? If so, some day we are to be 
5 d by an ignorant country peas- 
: ‘ry such as we find in Germany and 
K The German farmer produces 
a ' one-fourth as much per man as 
dors the American farmer. When Rus- 
=e with her unlimited natural re- 





©S, Wanted an increased produc- 
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F you need a walking, sulky, gang or 
tractor plow, buy a Moline and you 
will never regret it. They are backed 

by 54 years’ plow building experience. 

The Moline Best Ever Sulky and Gang 

have long been famous for good work, ease 
of handling and light draft. 

W. V. Clark of Winterset, Ia., says: 


Ever Gang runs easily one horse lighter than 
“My four horses handle my 
Best Ever Gang easier than they did the sulky 
plow I had,” says W.C. Moore of Martel, Neb. 


The Moline Power Lift Gang is the ideal 
tractor plow for work behind any size or style 
A tractor owner with a Moline 
Power Lift Gang will never 
find fault with the work of his outfit. 
equipped with a positive power lift. 
simply pulling a cord you can raise the 
full depth out of the ground, or any 
intermediate distance to vary the load in dif- 
ficult conditions to prevent stalling of the en- 
gine. This is only one of several equally useful 
features you get with Moline Power Lift Gang. 


All Moline Steel Plows are equipped with 
Moline Quick Attachable Acme Shares which 


are warranted against breakage—another ex- 


See your Moline dealer, or tell us your conditions 
and we will be glad to give you information on the 
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tion, she had to have an increased la- 
bor supply. What happened? Russia 
should have been the last country to 
have had to give up. She was the first 
to give up. Russia, with her unlimited 
natural resources, should be the last 
nation to suffer from hunger and star- 
vation; but she is the country to suffer 
most. Mr. Hoover estimates that, do 
the best we can, 10,000,000 people must 
starve to,death this winter, and these 
will be largely in Russia. Supposing 
the United States had been backed by 
a nation of Russian farmers; it does 
not take a very great stretch of the 
imagination to visualize a very differ- 
ent ending of the war. 

A Temple of Agriculture is needed 
in Washington. In one wing we may 
have a body of men whose business it 
is to put on a whirlwind campaign to 
check rash and unfavorable legislation 
or rulings that might make farming un- 
attractive to our brighter boys and 
girls. This body would tell in no un- 
certain way what things mean, what 
schools are doing their duty by the 
farmers, what men are trying to help 
and what are not, what direction forces 
= taking, and what may be the re- 
sult. 


In another wing of our Temple of 
Agriculture we may have a body of 





research men, who patiently dig away 
to learn what has been, what is and 
what may be true regarding farming 
and rural life. If our temple may have 
four wings, one may be used for meet- 
ings which farmers and farm associa- 
tions may wish to hold in Washington. 
The Farm Management Association, 
the Farm Bureau Agents, the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club workers and other organ- 
izations could hold their meetings in 
the third wing, and the fourth wing 
would be a library, museum, statistical 
filing place. 

This temple must not be built by 
some rich man. It must be built and 


the departments endowed by the farm- 
ers themselves. The whole affair must 
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be as dependent upon and as respon- 
sive to the farmer’s needs and wishes 
as are the labor organization ‘buildings 
and officers to labor. The day to fight 
alone has gone. Farmers must be al- 
lies, fighting together. In union thé@te 
is the only strength that will make 
agriculture safe for democracy in this 
country. The Temple of Agriculture 
will be a temple to the united efforts 
of farmers to help each other and to 
help the boys and the girls who fol- 


low us. 
A. D. CROMWELL. 
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America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 


IF IT IS ANYTHING IN SEEDS WE HAVE IT 
FOR FARM, GARDEN OR LAWN 


Vegetable Seeds—Flower Seeds—Clovers—Alfalfa—Timothy—Sudan. 
Seed Corn—Seed Wheat—Seed Oats—Plants—Seed Potatoes—Rape. 

It has always been our policy to supply the highest quality seeds 
humanly possible to grow, so that every purchase, no matter how 
small or how large, will, in results and satisfaction, continue to retain 
for us the good will and patronage responsible for our present large 
business. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 
**America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds’”’ 
Box 122 La Crosse, Wis. 











TA Real Farm Necessity 


.A 5-Year Success 


4 On Hundreds of Farms in the United States, 
; Canada, Cuba, South America 


Don’t sell all your hogs and pay big butcher bills. 
ve some of them and have good, clean, sweet hams, 
mm bacon, sausagefor your own table when wanted—and at 
24 less than half market prices. Youcan do it easily with the 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE MOU 


This wonderful Smoke House is ateliies can be ope- 
rated in basement or kitchen, same as a stove —or on 
the back porch or in the yard—anywhere. Made of 
heavily galvanized sheet steel in 3 sizes. Runs on saw- 
dust and cobs and little hickory bark for 
seasoning. Gives better, cleaner, cheaper 
meat than you've ever had before. 


Send for FREE Book. 


Contains vatuable prize-winning recipes for 
curing meats. Gives full description and 
colored illustrations of the che ortys- 

After emoking meats use for store J ma! National Giant Smoke House. Quote: 
house. Absolutely bug and mite proof, § prices and gives all other details. Write tor 
heceps meat sweet all summer. Wo rth this book teday—now. Don’t miss it. 


Bey ees ole al cents, | ©=Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
210 McClun Street Bleomington, 1. 
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sur’ Get Galloway’snewlow 1919 price. Learn latest feat- 
m= ures of new improved Galloway 1919 Sanitary Sepa- 
rators. Thousands now in use. Over 4000 new 1919 
models ready for immediate delivery. Skims closer, is asily cleaned 
han any other. Never gets out of alignment. All working 
parts run in oil spray. Has all rounded corners—no breaking up 
of butter-fat globules—and n sat ¥, a greabfeatures. All told in 
DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY—FACTORY PRICE 
DIRECT FROM GALL — fhe 
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= Deteiie of ‘Cait 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a constant subseriber and reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, I wish to express 
my appreciation of the paper. It is 
ahead of ali the many agricultural pa- 
pers which I receive. I find your paper 
on the side of right all the time. I 
have agreed wholly with your edito- 
rials on war questions. Your opinions 
on the action of the Food Administra- 
tion have been correct all the way thru 
the war. I file every copy of the 
Farmer. 

In your issue of December 13th there 
appeared an article by H. L. James, in 
which he refers to this land of sun- 
shine. I would like to write about this. 
For fifty years I have farmed in the 
corn belt and in Colorado. Thirty-five 
of those years have been spent in Col- 
orado. I was farming in the corn belt, 
however, when corn was worth only 
nine cents a bushel, and we unloaded a 
good deal of it in the back yards for 
use as fuel. I remember it used to 
take an ordinary wagon box of corn to 
buy my wife a pair of shoes. One of 
our big crops in those days was grass- 
hoppers, for which there was no sale 
at all. Hog cholera was also a regular 
visitor. 

About thirty-five years ago an in- 
valid sister was advised by the family 
doctor to try Colorado as a last hope. 
He told her there was no prospect 
of improvement in her condition in the 
corn belt. Climatic conditions which 
produced good corn crops were ruinous 
to her health. She came to Colorado, 
regained her health, raised a family, 
and is still living. One of her sons is 
judge advocate in one of the large 
army camps of the country. This sister 
wrote to me and advised me to come. I 
left the corn belt March 22d, having 
spent the 21st in putting up thick ice. 
I reached Colorado on the 23d, found 
the sun shining warmly and the farm- 
ers almost thru sowing wheat. I have 
lived here since that time. 

We have had plenty of grief during 
these years. Some years our crops 
have suffered because of shortage of 
water for irrigation. This has not been 
true of all the ditches, but of some of 
them. We have experienced disagree- 
able dust storms. We have had hail 
storms. But also we have had letters 
from the corn belt telling of terrific 
blizzards occasionally, and of cyclones 
and tornadoes, and some of our friends 
have suffered from them. 

Last August and September I drove 
a few thousand miles over the corn 
belt. In Nebraska and Kansas I found 
much poor corn and some a total fail- 
ure. I traveled thru some counties 
without seeing a single hog. There was 
more alfalfa on 160 acres in this part 
of Colorado than I saw while crossing 
an entire county in the corn belt last 
August. In northern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota crops were as fine as 
they could be grown; and at the Min- 
nesota State Fair there was every evi- 
dence of a very rich state. In Wiscon- 
sin I saw the proof of their claims as 
a dairy and agricultural state. But in 
all of these states there are crop un- 
certainties and hard conditions at 
times 

The same thing is true in Colorado, 
but I will tell you why we stay here: 
First, there is glorious sunshine; we 


have the sun nearly every day in the | 


have a wonderfully fine class 

There are thousands of fine 
homes. There is the most beautiful 
scenery in America. The asthmatic 
may lie down in comfort at night, and 
the consumptive finds a cure. 

In this small district of about 100,000 
acres, the people—and there are more 
of them from lowa than from any other 
state—have made it the second richest 
agricultural district in the world, ex- 
celled only by another Colorado district 
farther north. We have thousands up- 
on thousands of cattle in the feed 
yards every year, fed mainly on prod- 
ucts of our own county except cotton- 
seed cake. Thousands upon thousands 
of sheep are fed and fattened. Our po- 
tatoes yield large crops, as many as 
500 bushels to the acre not being un- 
common 

There is another thing we like about 
Colorado. Out here we think that the 
woman has the same right to vote as 
the man. We are proud also of the 
fact that we stand at the top of the list 
on the temperance question. 

The homesteader outside of the ir- 


year. We 
of people. 





| 





rigated district has done well in recent 
years. He is subject to bad seasons. 
We have hail storms at times, and 
we have drouths; but in the corn belt 
you have frosts and drouths. Iowa is 
admittedly the best agricultural state 
in the Union. She throws off every 
year a swarm of good people. Some 
of them will find Colorado a satisfac- 
tory place to live. They should come 
with their eyes open and study condi- 
tions very carefully before making any 
investment. They should look at the 
churches and schools, the assessed vel 
uation, the fine crop of children grow- 
ing here ang the fine class of people. 

J. F. ARBUCKLE, 

Colorado. 





Sweet Clover Pasture 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“TI would like some information con- 
cerning sweet c lover. Do you consider 
it as good as alfalfa for hog pasture? 
Is it good pasture for milk cows? Will 
it stand heavy pasturing, and will cat- 
tle and hogs eat it if they can get at 
other grass? Would it be possible to 
get a stand by seeding it in February 
or March on winter wheat?” 

In experiments at the Iowa station 
they have found sweet clover to be an 
excellent hog pasture in the late sum- 
mer and fall of the first year of growth 
and in the spring and early summer of 
its second year of growth. Sweet clo- 
ver, after it begins to blossom, how- 
ever, is not a very good hog pasture 
Alfalfa is a perennial, whereas sweet 
clover is a biennial, and, everything 
considered, we are inclined to give al 
falfa a decided advantage over sweet 
clover as a hog pasture. 

Sweet clover will probably stand 
heavier pasturing during the early part 
of its second year of growth than any 
other pasture plant we have. In May 
and June of its second year of growth 
the sweet clover plant is going ‘full 
speed ahead,” to blossom and produce 
a crop of seed. At this season of the 
year it has been known to carry two 
or three head of cattle per acre. After 
it blossoms it begins to get woody and 
loses decidedly in palatability. Cattle 
and hogs ordinarily will eat young 
sweet clover without much hesitation 
It is after it has come into blossom 
that they do not care for it. 

The practical way to seed sweet clo- 
ver is in connection with small grain 
in the same way as red clover. Our 
correspondent’s plan of seeding o 
winter wheat in February or March 
will work all right if the season is 
favorable. 





Women’s Corn Contest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You may be interested in the report 
of our Women’s Corn Contest, tl 
year’s being the second we have he! 
Knowing that the women of the far 
who are giving their men good fo 
and tidy homes, are doing their sha 
in helping to make crops and to car 
for the stock, we felt that they are er 
titled to receive prizes for good crop 
grown, just as much as the men. 

So, in arranging for our annual cc 
contest we are offering prizes that w 
interest women. The prizes this y 
are dishes for the table. The first pr 
is a $75 100-piece set of decorat 
china dishes; the second prize, a $ 
100-piece set, and so on down tot 
fifth prize, a $30 100-piece set of sen 
porcelain dishes. °We give these f 
prizes for Class A, in which all c 
except Reid’s Yellow Dent may be e' 
tered. In Class B, nothing but Reid 
Yelow Dent is entered. The first pr 
is a $75 set of china dishes, and ¢ 
second prize a $25 set of semi-p: 
celain. In addition to these prizes 
give 100 other prizes to women ¥ 
are not awarded any of the ma 
prizes, but who receive honorable me 
tion. All of these prizes are in the li 
of tableware. 

The idea is not to require the wom 
to either grow the corn or select 
themselves, but they must enter it 
their own names. Our thought is th 
when the women folks take an acti’ 
interest in such a contest, they are 
ing to see to it that their men fo! 
have good seed corn. 

F. B. MILLER 

Cedar Falls Bank, Blackhawk Cou: 
ty, Iowa. 
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Jacket 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ind we have maintained the 
| standard which has put this 
- | jacket in a class by itself as a 
. cold-weather garment for men. 
1) | Our guarantees are as strong as 
t- _ ever. Ask your Dealer. 
ut i 
0 ' BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
'y f Worcester, Massachusetts 
mn ~ 
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- Volln, Kawailan Guitar 
_ Ure'cie, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
V ful new system of teaching note masic by mail. To first 

e ach locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 


Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free, 
sll charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee succesg 
sarge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation, 


NOERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 512 CHICAGO, ILE, 


t The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
engine that cools 
sofcylinder. No 
ror fans. Can't 
-up. Uses one- 
less fuel than 
rs. Eighteen yrs. 
ne market. All 
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GRASS SEED 


: FREE SAMPLES Fis. 


jesale Prices 
Protits hea 
ustomers. Don’t fail to Savestionte Sue e bargain 
r ‘Tested Timothy $4.7 Alfalfa roy 9, Risike 
rand Timothy, $6.50. con Glover and other Grass 
sat proportionately low prices. 

n ct to State or Government Test under an 
te M (ONE Y- BAC ra GUARANTEE, We are special- 
re Tass and field seeds. Located so as to save you 

and give quick service. Send today for our big 
- haring, money-saving Seed Guide an explains 
Buy now and save money ri 


erican Mutual Seed Co. Dept.604Chicago, I 


SEED CORN 


|*ARLY Picked, Hanger Dried, 

4.4 Sure-Stand Seed Corn. The 
we ever put up. High-yielding 

a ns. Early maturing. 

ALL SEED SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
tiful Corn book FREE. Write today. 
is K. ELLSBERRY & CO. 


NEVADA, IOWA 
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Emmer or Speltz 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is emmer or speltz any better than 
barley to sow for hogging down? Does 
emmer produce as much grain per acre 
as corn? Is the hogging down of em- 
mer as profitable as the hogging down 


of corn? How many bushels of grain 
does winter emmer produce on good 
wheat land? How does spring emmer 
compare with winter emmer? Which 
ripens first?” 

Spring eramer seems to be decidedly 
inferior either to barley or oats one 
year with another over the greater 
part of the corn belt. Its only field of 
usefulness seems to be in the semi- 
arid west, where it is possibly a little 
more resistant to drouth than other 


spring grains. 


Winter emmer gives some promise 
in those sections where it is hardy. 
The ordinary strain of winter emmer, 
however, seems to be no hardier if as 
hardy as ordinary Turkey Red winter 
wheat, but if attention is paid to the 
crop, a really hardy strain will no 
doubt be developed, which may be 
grown anywhere in the corn belt. In 
Missouri we would expect the ordinary 
strain of winter emmer to come thru 
in good shape, with an average yield, 


one year with another, of around 1,500 
pounds per acre, as compared with 
around 1,100 pounds for winter wheat, 


1,100 pounds for spring oats and 1,300 
pounds for spring barley. 
Emmer is really a kind of wheat 


which threshes with the hulls left on, 
the percentage of hulls averaging 
around 24 per cent. A bushel of em- 
mer, which weighs around 40 pounds, 
has about two-thirds as much feeding 
yalue as a bushel of barley. Pound for 
pound, emmer has a feeding value very 
similar in most respects to either bar- 
ley or oats. 

None of the small grains are extra 
good for hogging down. Occasionally 
fairly good results are secured, but as 
a@ general rule there is too much loss 
by shattering. 

We regard winter emmer as a grain 
worth experimenting with as a substi- 
tute for barley or oats. Spring emmer, 
however, had best be left alone over 
the greater part of the corn belt. The 
objection to winter emmer 1s that win- 
ter wheat under the same conditions 
will ordinarily produce a greater mon- 
ey return than emmer will. 





Pasture Mixture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have some land on which there is 
probably half a stand of red clover, 
which I wish to make intoa ee ee | 
pasture this year. I drilled in some 
rye on this land last September. What 
is the Demaree pasture mixture? How 
would it be for this situation?” 

We suggest that early next spring 
our correspondent drill in shallow, al- 
lowing the grass seed to run thru the 
grain spout, a mixture per acre of 
about two pounds of alfalfa, three 
pounds of sweet clover, two pounds of 
alsike clover and four pounds of tim- 
othy. During the early part of the sea- 
son we suggest that he pasture heavily 
enough to keep down the rye. During 
the summer we would pasture very 
lightly, but in the later summer and 
fall, provided the season is favorable, 
there may be considerable pasturing. 
It must be remembered that none of 
the regular clovers are strong enough 
the first year to furnish so very much 
pasture. 

The Demaree pasture mixture to 
which our correspondent refers is one 
recommended several years ago by an 
Illinois county agent of that name. It 
is supposed to consist of four pounds 
each of alfalfa, sweet clover, timothy 
and alsike clover. We have recom- 
mended a similar mixture in Wallaces’ 
Farmer a number of times during the 
past ten years, and those of our read- 
ers who have tried this report excel- 
lent results. 


Sweet Clover With Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can sweet clover be seeded with 
oats in the spring?” 

In our opinion about the only prac- 
tical way of seeding sweet clover un- 
der ordinary farm conditions is with 
small grain in the spring. An early 
variety of oats, such as the Kherson, 
Iowa 105 or Iowa 103, makes an excel- 
lent nurse crop for sweet clover. We 
would use about twelve pounds of the 
scarfiied sweet clover seed per agre. 
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Small fruit collection—Blackbere 
ries, Strawberries, Raspberries 
and Grapes, 159 plants in all, 
guaranteed strong end bardy, 
prepaid for $3.25. 


For Themselves 
nniversary—that’s what 


Victory orchard—17 assorted 
fruit trees, 8 years old, for $3.96. 
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want no customers to keep seed unless they are convinced they have s «| money and have a 
nn and Fiower Seeds. In fact seeds of all kinds. Write us today 
this year's seed until you have had Berry’s prices. 
to investigate before you buy. It means dollars to you. We are t! 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY co. 
Street HAMPTON, IOWA 
SS. HIGHEST QUALITY RECLEANED 
SEED—COVERNMENT TESTED 
decided bargain. That is the way we sell our seed. We leave it to you to decide and give 
you 30 days’ time for testing. Don’t pay two profits on Grass Seed. Write to headquartera 
AND SAVE BIG MONEY ON ALL SEEDS 

fiction the PE mg qooted 9 in this ad. Just a sample of the astonishing bargains we have to 

BEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS;:GET OUR SAMPLES AND 

COMPARE OUR QUALITY AND LOW PRICES 
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published. 
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DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE sBrRanD SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 
tf Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 

















SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
JIELD SEEDS—Clover: Medium, Mammoth, Shipped for inspection and 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy CLOVER SEEDS, pons are Home grown medium 
and Alsike. Gats: lowa 103 and Kherson. Barley; red, mammoth, alsyKe, sweet clover, alfa)fa, t!mo- 
Wisconsin Pdigreed and Manschuri. Corn: Sliver thy and rape seed. Send for samples and delivered 
Mine and Silver King. Dwarf Essex Rape. Cane prices. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Ii!nots. 
Seed. Samples and prices on request STRAYER 
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Make a Note of It 


Women have been learning this past 
year how to conserve by utilizing the 
scraps and practicing the doctrine of 
the clean plate. We can also save by 
using more care in the amount of food 
cooked for our families. Restaurant- 
keepers say they can tell by the law 
of averages just about how much food 
to cook of each variety p day, and 
claim that the amount of food wasted 
by un over-supply is negligible We 
may be ever so clever at using up the 
spoonful of this, the sauce-dish of that, 
the cupful of the other, but possibly 
the family might feel better fed if we 
studied the average amount eaten at 


each meal and came out even. 

The amount of food eaten depends 
on the age, the health and the occupa- 
tion of the eaters. From a list of the 
quantity required for a family of six, 
we take the following: Roast of beef, 
five pounds (it is expected that this 
will last for more than one meal); 
sausage, two pounds; hamburger steak, 
one and one-haif pounds; liver and ba- 
con, one and one-half pounds. Is this 
right? 

Every practical housekeeper knows 
how to make use of the odds and ends 
of food if there are enough scraps to 
make a second meal; it is the dabs of 


food left over which make a leak in 
accounts. In the utilization of these 
dabs lies the French woman’s thrift; 


Her stock pot is always on the stove; 
she uses her meat chopper to grind 
meat and vegetables and bread crumbs 
to make a delicious morsel, or she 
puts them in her soup kettle and 
makes it good. 

The greatest help to one young 
housekeeper who came into her hus- 
band’s old home when his mother died 
was the cook-book on the pantry shelf, 
giving the amounts each recipe made 
and the amount eaten by the family at 
one meal. She learned that it took a 
sifter and a half of flour for a mess of 
biscuits; that the family would eat in 
two meals a cup each of dried beans 
before soaking, etc. Notes jotted down 
at the side of our cook-books will help 
the next generation as well as our- 
selves. 





Perhaps You Know This 


Anyone who drives a car knows the 
difficulty of starting in cold weather. 
We were interested recently in a little 
trick which was new to us. The driver 
tucked his family into his car, took off 
the blanket from the radiator, held out 
his hand for a thermos bottle handed 
from the back seat, took off the top, 
poured the hot water from the bottle 
on the right spot, and the car started 
without any trouble. We have seen 
the garage men heat a little gasoline 
by placing a cup with gasoline in a 
pan of hot water. 

Another trick we noticed on the 
street was a fur flap which had been 
put over the top of the steering wheel, 
muff fashion. Both ends were open, 
and the fur was large enough to give 
ample hand room. 

A lady wearing a long chiffon veil 
tied it over her head and down under 
her ears. Then she took the long, 
dangling ends and carefully tucked 
them over and about her ears under 
the thickness of the veil 

One thing the automobile has taught 
is to make oneself comfortable in driv- 
ing. We believe the automobile may 
be thanked for sensible dressing as 
well as good roads. 


Know the Trade-Mark 


Advertising is primarily for the ben- 


efit of the man who has something to 
sell. But the firm that makes a name 


for itself by making good goods and 
establishing a reputation for the same 
thru advertising has also a responsi- 
bility for maintaining the reputation of 
their product. One may be reasonably 
sure that the firm that lives for years 


is worthy of patronage, and that the 
trade-mark urder which their goods 
are sold is a safe one to buy. Women 











are largely to blame if they find canned 
goods of uncertain quality. The gro- 
cer naturally would rather sell the 
brand that brings him the most profit, 
if the customer simply orders a can 
of peas, tomatoes or salmon, without 
specifying the brand. 

Some canned fruits taste as if they 
were put up in water, some are canned 
in rich syrup. We need to be able to 
grade canned goods by quality, brand 
and size of can. In salmon we have 
the red and the pink; the choice cuts 
and the poor cuts; the best quality 
and the quality that is “all right for 
creamed salmon,” as one grocer rec- 
ommended a brand of pink. We once 
thought we were getting a bargain in 
red salmon until we saw, in small let- 
ters at the base of the can: ‘Heads 
and tails.” 

The houseekeper can afford to make 
notes on brands. If her grocer finds 
she knows what she wants, he is usu- 
ally glad to help her get it. 





The Value of a Hobby 


Most of us need a hobby for its cura- 
tive value as well as for its educa- 
tional influence. A hobby takes one 
away from the worries and weariness 
of the day; it brings in new interests 
and removes the mind from self. What 
that hobby is does not matter so long 
as riding it does not inconvenience the 
rest of the family; you know any hob- 
by is all right so long as one’s friends 
are not expected to ride it with him. 

A physician was ordered by a fellow 
doctor to get away from business thru 
riding a hobby. 

“What kind of a hobby?” he asked, 
jeeringly. “I can’t afford gold, coins or 
stamps.” 

“Take matches,” 
“there’s a lot to be 
matches.” 

As an obedient patient should, the 
doctor took matches for his hobby, and, 
as hobbies have a fashion of doing, 
this one took its rider into the study 
of lumber, of trees, and the methods 
used to preserve them; of factories, 
and the dangers involved in making 
matches, and back to his own business 
of healing. We would not dare to say 
the different varieties of matches he 
now has on display. 

Take up some interest of which you 
know little or nothing; announce it as 
your hobby, and how quickly your 
friends contribute to your fund of in- 
formation on the subject! Someone 
will call attention to an article in the 
paper along that line; someone else 
will send a*clipping; possibly a speci- 
men or two are contributed, and the 
first thing you know your hobby has 
taken the reins in his teeth and is rid- 
ing you along pléasant roads into new 
pastures. 


his friend replied; 
learned about 





CRACKS AND HOLES IN WALLS. 
A subscriber writes: 


“I would like some information in re- 
gard to walls painted with a dull-oil paint. 


What can I use to fill cracks and holes 
before painting—something that will mot 
show thru after the paint dries? What 


better than soap to use in the 
water for washing painted walls? It 
seems hard to do a nice job of cleaning 
with soap. Is there some method of 
putting a film of thin starch on clean 
walls that will make washing much 
easier?" 

For filling small cracks andesmall holes 
plaster of Paris For large and 
large cracks, use hard wall plaster. After 
filling the holes and cracks, put ‘on a 
light coat of shellac, or the walls will 
show flat. 

There is 
walls than a little 


would be 


use holes 


nothing better for washing 
pure white soap in soft 
water The difficulty in getting walis 
evenly cleaned in the hands of the 
washer. Wash just a little at a time and 
dry as you go 

Yes, a thin coat of starch adds greatly 
to the ease of cleaning the walls. This is 
made by dissolving ordinary clothes starch 
in cold water and putting on with a clean 
brush. 


is 


DRIPPING PIE CRUST. 


“Dripping is not considered good for 
pastry; it leaves a salvy taste.” A lady 
who expressed this opinion was tokl by 
an expert: “The trouble is you do not 
know how to use Gripping. Strain the 




















dripping, of course. If you are going to 
use a cupful, beat it with a fork until 
creamy, then add a squeeze of lemon 
juice and a half teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and proceed to make the pie crust 
in the usual way.” 

Another lady used a little vinegar and 
a pinch of soda. This makes a nice brown 
crust. Pripping makes good crust for 
meat pies, but a top crust only is used. 

A good suet pudding is made with car- 


rots, as follows: Take one pound of 
grated carrots, three-fourths of a pound 
of chopped suet, one-half pound each of 
raisins and currants, four tablespoonfuls 


eight tablespoonfuls of flour and 
it the taste. Boil four hours, 


to su 





» in the oven for twenty minutes, and 
serve with lemon sauce. To every pound 
of flo add five or six ounces of beef suet 
and one-half pint of water. Free the suet 
from skin and shreds; chop it extremely 
fine, and rub it well into the flour; work 
the whole to a smooth paste with the 
above proportions of water; roll it out 
smooth, and it is ready for use. If the 
crust is wanted richer, pound the suet 
with a potato-masher, and lay it on the 
crust in small pieces, rolling it in with a 


rolling pin 

Surplus suet to be made into dripping 
is more delicate if it is boiled in water, 
then left to cool, and the fat lifted off. 


(r >) 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. } 






























Now Mr. Toad looks very grumpy 2nd 
out of sorts, but that is because you do 
not know old Mr. Toad. When he came 
to the house of Danny Meadow Mouse, he 
stopped right in front of Danny. He put 
his right hand behind his right ear and 
listened. Then he put his left hand behinc 
his left ear and listened some more. Fin 
ally he put both hands on his hips and 
began to laugh. 

Now Mr. Toad’s mouth is very big in 
deed, and when he opens it to laugh h« 
opens it very wide indeed. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, 
Mr. Toad. 

Danny Meadow Mouse cried harder 
than ever, and the harder he cried th 
harder old Mr. Toad laughed. By and t 
Danny Meadow Mouse stopped crying lon 
enough to say to Mr. Toad: 


ha!” laughec 


“What are you laughing about, Mr 
Toad?” 

Mr. Toad stopped laughing long enoug 
to reply: 

“I'm laughing, Danny Meadow Mous: 
because you are crying. What are yo 
crying for?” 

“I’m crying,” said Danny Meado, 
Mouse, “because you are laughing a 
me.” Then Danny began to cry agair 
and Mr. Toad began to laugh again. 

“What is this all about?” demande 
someone right behind them. 


It was Jimmy Skunk. 

“It’s a new kind of game,” said old Mr 
Toad. “Danny Meadow Mouse is tryin: 
to see if he can cry longer than I ca: 
laugh.” 

Then wold Mr. Toad once more opene 
his big mouth and began to laugh harde 
than ever. Jimmy Skunk looked at hi: 
for just a minute, and he looked so funn 
that Jimmy Skunk began to laugh, too. 





Danny Meadow Mouse Learns 
to Laugh 


Danny Meadow Mouse sat on his door- 
step and sulked. The Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind ran past, one 
after another, and, pointing their fingers 
at him, cried: 


Meadow Mouse! 
the house! 


“Fie, Danny 
Better go inside 

Babies cry—oh my! oh my; 
You're a baby—go and cry!” 


soon along the Lone Little Path 
came Peter Rabbit. Peter Rabbit looked 
at Danny Meadow Mouse. Then he 
pointed a finger at him and said: 


Pretty 


“Cry, Danny, cry! 

Mammy’'ll whip you by and by! 
Then we'll all come ‘round to see 
How big a baby you can be. 

Cry, Danny, cry!” 


Danny Meadow Mouse began to snivel. 
He cried softly to himself as Peter Rabbit 
hopped off dewn the Lone Little Path. 


Soon along came Reddy Fox. He saw 
Danny Meadow Mouse sitting on his 
doorstep crying all by himself. Reddy 


Fox crept up behind a tall bunch of grass. 
Then suddenly he jumped out right in 
front of Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Boo!” cried Reddy Fox. 

It frightened Danny Meadow Mouse. 
He jumped almost out of his skin, and 
ran into the house, crying at the top of 
his voice; and Reddy Fox laughed and 
laughed. 


“Danny, Danny, crying Dan, 
Boo-hoo-hoeed and off he ran!” 


Then Reddy Fox chased his taj all the 
way down the Lone Little Path onto the 
Green Meadows. 

By and by Danny Meadow Mouse came 
out again and sat on his doorstep. He 
had stopped crying, but he looked very 
unhappy and cross and sulky. Hopping 
and skipping down the Lone Little Path 
came Striped Chipmunk. 

“Come play with me,” 
Meadow Mouse 

Striped Chipmunk kept right on hop- 
ping and skipping down the Lone Little 
Path. 

“Don't 
munk, 


called Danny 


want to,”’ said Striped Chip- 
sticking his tongue in his cheek. 


“Cry-baby Danny, 

Never'll be a manny! 

Run to mamma, Danny, dear, 
And she will wipe away your tear!” 


Striped Chipmunk hopped and skipped 
out of sight, and Danny Meadow Mouse 
began to ery again because Striped Chip- 


munk would not play with him 

It was true, dreadfully true! Danny 
Meadow Mouse was a cry-baby, and no 
one wanted to play with him If he 
stubbed his toe, he cried. If Striped 
Chipmunk beat him in a race, he cried. 
If the Merry Little Breezes pulled his 
whiskers just in fun, he cried. It had 


come to such a pass that all the little 
meadow people delighted to tease him, 
just to make him cry. Nowhere on all 
the Green Meadows was there such a 
cry-baby as Danny Meadow Mouse 

So Danny sat on his doorstep and cried 
because no one would play with him and 
he was lonely. The more he thought how 
lonely he was, the more he cried. 

Presently along came old Mr. 


Toad. 
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(Concluded next week) 

The patterns we oiter are guaranteed to fit ner 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each pr 
Order by number and give size orage. Write p) 
and be sure and eten © rem™me and address. 

Address ail orders to PaTTrERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa iacgs’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











No. 
&. 2. 
skirt is seamed at the sides and is plait 


8976—Girls’ Dress*Cut in ord ‘ 
12 and 14 years. The two- e 


at the front to form the panel ete 
which continues the line of the vest. 


No. 8971—Ladies’ Slip-On Waist—Cut 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust m« 
sure. The front of the waist is all in one 
piece, and is cleverly cut so that it forms 
a square plastron. 


No. 8997—Misses’ and Small Wome 
Long-Waisted Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 
18 and 20 years. The dress fastens on 
shoulders and is to be slipped on over t 
head. 


No. 899%—Ladies’ Two-Gored Skirt— iit 
in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches wa 
measure. The skirt has two gores and 
gathered all around at the silghtly rais« 
waist line. 


No. 8982—Giris’ Dress—Cut in-sizes 6, 3, 


Z 


em 


10, 12 and 14 — The waist buttons + 
the back, and neck is cut in the be- 
coming Dutch style. The skirt is in oe 


piece. 


The above patterns will be sent (0 
any address, by the Pattern Departm:"! 
of —_ paper, on receipt of ten cents {or 
each, 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


y 





the quarterly reviews. 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes ag may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Esch tissue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 5 


This statement may not always apply to 














The Passover 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 19, 1919. Exodus, 11:1 to 
12:36. Printed, Exodus, 12:1-14.) 

“And Jehovah spake unto Moses and 
Aaron in the land of Egypt, saying, (2) 
This month shail be unto you the be- 
ginning of months: it shall be the first 
month of the year to you. (3) Speak 
ye unto all the congregation of Israel, 
saying, In the tenth day of this month 
hey shall take to them every man a 
lamb, according to their fathers’ 
ouses, a lamb for a household: (4) 
and if the household be too little for 

lamb, then shall he and his neighbor 
ext unto his house take one accord- 
ng to the number of the souls; accord- 
ing to every man’s eating ye shall 
nake your count for the lamb. (5) 
Your lamb shall be without blemish, a 
male a year old: ye shall take it from 
the sheep, or from the goats: (6) and 
ve shall keep it until the fourteenth 
lay of the same month; and the whole 
assembly of the congregation of Israel 
shall kill it at even. (7) And they shall 
take of the blood, and put it on the two 

de-posts and on the lintel, upon the 

houses wherein they shall eat it. (8) 
nd they shall eat the flesh in that 

night, roast with fire, and unleavened 
read; with bitter herbs they shall eat 

(9) Eat not of it raw nor boiled at 

1 with water, but roast with fire; its 
head with the legs and with the inwards 
thereof. (10) And ye shall let noth- 

g of it remain until the morning; but 

at which remaineth of it until the 
norning ye shall burn with fire. (11) 
And thus shall ye eat it: with your 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, 
nd your staff in your hand; and ye 
shall eat it in haste: it is Jehovah’s 
passover. (12) For I will go thru the 
lend of Egypt in that night, and will 
smite all the first-born in the land of 
Feypt, both man and beast; and 

ainst all the gods of Egypt I will 

cute judgments: I am Jehoyah. (13) 

nd the blood shall be to you for a 

en upon the houses where ye are: 
nd when I see the blood, I will pass 

r you, and there shall no plague 

upon yout or destroy you, when I 

te the land of Egypt. (14) And this 

y shall be for you for a memorial, 

1 ye shall keep it a feast to Jeho- 

thruout your generations ye shall 

p it a feast by an ordinance for- 


n the sixth chapter of Exodus we 
rn that God sent Moses to Egypt, 
, with the definite purpose of con- 
vinecing them that as Jehovah, the God 
of salvation, he was peculiarly the God 
of Israel; and that He would bring 
them out from under the burdens which 
the Egyptians had put upon them; that 
they should know that for all time to 
He was to be their God, and 
ild perform the promises made to 
raham, Isaac and Jacob, and give 

m the heritage of their fathers. 
From chapter seven we learn that he 
| a mission to Egypt as well; that 
vas toconvince the Egyptians that 
»vah was the Lord of the whole 
h, the Supreme Power in the uni- 
He was to convince the Israel- 
s by the working of miracles which 
specifically mentioned, as war- 
for the Divine authority of his 
mission. He was to convince the 
otians that the gods which they 
shiped were no gods, by another 
’s of miracles, aimed particularly 

1e gods they worshiped. 

his occupied, in all probability, a 
r and a half, or from the beginning 
ne year to the harvest of the next. 
demand of Moses was for the 
© ancipation of six hundred families 
clans. For the word translated 
rsands” in the thirty-seventh verse 
he twelfth chapter, is translated 
ilies” in quite a number of pass- 
in the Pentateuch and in the his- 
al books. This mistranslation ofa 
rew word, the very rcot of which 
ns “getting together” or “clan,” 
ed to great difficulties which we 


firet 


come 





have not time to mention, in dealing 
with the exodus or the departure of 
the children.of Israel from Egypt to the 
land of Canaan. The ground on which 
Moses claimed the freedom of these 
clans of foreigners was that they were 
the servants of Jehovah, and as such 
entitled to freedom. 

The answer of Pharaoh was that he 
knew nothing of Jehovah, that in fact 
he had never heard of Him; and then 
he increased the oppression of the He- 
brew people. To the Egyptian priests 
and Pharaoh, Moses would naturally 
seem to be a magician of wonderful 
skill. They would naturally regard his 
claim that these things were done by 
the power of Jehovah as one of the 
“tricks of his trade’; and it was not 
until they failed to duplicate even in 
outward appearance his miracles, that 
they admitted that this was something 
beyond human power, saying: “This is 
the finger of God.” Their dependence 
was in the gads of Egypt, and there- 
fore the first nine plagues were aimed 
at these; among which was the river 
Nile, their sacred river; their sacred 
animals; and in the plague of lice, at 
the cleanliness of their priesthood. 

We can see at once that this year 
and a half would be a period of intense 
excitement and earnest discussion on 
the subject of religion; both on the 
part of the Egyptians, especially their 
priesthood, and the elders and the peo- 
ple of Israel. There would be especial 
interest on religious matters among 
the Hebrews. Since the death of Jo- 
seph, so far as recorded, there had been 
no revelation of Divine will. The name 
of Jehovah is revealed for the first 
time, and the character of His worship 
brought out in these religious teach- 
ings with distinctness and clearness. 
There would be instruction in the reli- 
gion of their fathers, the national spirit 
would be revived, and the hope of free- 
dom opened up clearly before them. 

Just what the religious observances 
of the Hebrew people at that time were 
we do not clearly know. There were, 
however, at least three great religious 
observances—the Sabbath, circumci- 
sion and sacrifice. When it became 
clear to the Hebrews that emancipa- 
tion was possible, they would naturally 
take renewed interest in these an- 
cient observancés. From ‘the ancient, 
simple rite of sacrifice, which existed 
from Abraham, and even from Abel, 
Moses developed a peculiar sacrificial 
ordinance, henceforth to be known as 
the passover, and which in Christian 
times has been developed into the 
Lord’s Supper. i 

By reading the first verses of th 
twelfth chapter, ‘And Jehovah spake 
(or had spoken) unto Moses and 
Aaron,” and remembering that the 
Hebrew verb has the same form for 
the present and past tense, we get an 
account in these verses of this pre- 
paratory instruction with reference to 
the passover. In the third verse of the 
lesson the Hebrews are told to “draw 
out” or select their lamb on the tenth 
day of the month, This instruction 
doubtless went on for months, not 
merely concerning this, but various 
other matters pertaining to their reli- 


on. 

With reference to this festival, we 
note, first, that it was to be a national 
observance. The date of the first ob- 
servance was to be that of the 
Egyptian harvest festival, the four- 
teenth day of the seventh month. After 
that it was to be the beginning of the 
Jewish religious year. The harvest fea- 
tures were afterwards incorporated in 
the feast of ingathering in the fall of 
the year, because of the difference in 
seasons, owing to the difference in cli- 
mate of Paiestine and Egypt. 

It is probable that not ali the He- 
brews did partake of it, however, but 
only those who had faith in Jehovah. 
No doubt there were then, as now, un- 
der similar circumstances, those who 
would say: What is Moses to make by 
all this? Why does he disturb the 
peace of the country? What good will 
the killing of a lamb and the sprinkling 
of its blood on the lintel or door-post 





do? How will it check disease? What 
protection can it give against death? It 
was necessary to separate this “scrap- 
ping,” as we would say, or “faithless 
and kicking” crowd from the rest of 
the people, and to gather around the 
standard of Moses as a nucieus of the 
future nation only those who believed 
in Jehovah and obeyed the Divine com- 
mands. Those who were unbelieving 
would not observe the feast at all, and 
would thus be separated from the rest 
of the people. They had four days to 
determine whether they would or not; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that 
after this first observance the lamb 
was selected on the day that 
killed and not on the fourth day pre- 


vious. On the other hand, provision 
was made for the slave and for the 
stranger, provided the males of the 


it was | 


} bondage of Egypt, would be their God 





family submitted to the ordinance of | 


circumcision. 


(Exodus, 14:43-49.) The | 


children of Israel were to be teught | 


thus early that even their emancipa- 
tion depended on faith, and not on 
their descent from Abraham. The ob- 
ject was to separate the believing from 
the unbelieving, whether Hebrews or 
Beyptians. 

Second—The passover was not an in- 


dividual, nor even a family, but a so- | 


cial observance. It included not only 
the entire household, but the house- 
holds of the neighbors, as many as 
were needed to consume the entire 
lam». In later Jewish practice the num- 
ber was from ten to twenty. The idea 
of fellowship, communion, runs thru 
the worship of God from the days of 
Moses unto this day. 

Third—The festival was pre-emi- 
nently sacrificial. The offering must 
be a male of the first year, perfect in 
all its parts, without blemish, of a spe- 
cies pronounced clean from the days 
of Noah; of which in 
most convenient was a lamb or kid. It 
must be killed by the head of the fam- 
ily, or of one of the families celebrat- 
ing, who acted as priest. The life was 
regarded as being in the blood; and 
the blood thus shed was to be sprinkled 
on the door-posts and the lintel, thus 
converting the house into a temple. 
The lamb must then be roasted, and 
not eaten raw (probably in prohibition 
of some heathen sacrificial custom); 
nor must it be boiled. The substance 
must be whole, not diluted with any- 
thing else. The bones must not be 
broken. It must be a whole sacrifice. 
The remains must not be carried out- 
side of the house, being sacred or de- 
voted to God; but must be consumed 
by fire before morning, as were other 
sacrifices. 

Fourth—It was to be a memorial 
feast, the thing to be remembered be- 
ing the deliverance of the first-born 
from the sword of the destroying 
angel, and of the people from their 
state of bondage. It must be eaten with 
unleavened bread, the bread of haste, 
there being no time to leaven it. It was 
to be eaten with bitter herbs, probably 
significant of their bitter bondage. It 
must be eaten standing, as by people 
who were ready for instant marching— 
their sandals on their feet, their staffs 
in their hands, their cloaks wrapped 
tightly around them, as if ready for in- 
stant departure. No one was permitted 
to go out of the house on that night of 
the first passover, the reason being 
that the tenth plague was to be visited 
on the Egyptians. The first-born from 
the house of Pharaoh to the house of 
the bondman, was to be destroyed, and 
there would be absolute safety to those 
—whether Hebrews or foreigners—who 
thus professed their faith in Jehovah 
and observed this ordinance, which in 
memory of this great deliverance was 
to be observed by the Hebrews forever. 

After they had become settled in 
their own land, and had become inde- 
pendent farmers instead of peons, the 
children would inquire why it was that 
for seven days they were required to 
eat unleavened, that is unraised, bread. 
They were to be told that it was the 
sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who 
passed over the houses of the children 
of Israel when He smote the first-born 
of the Egyptians, and delivered the Is- 
raélites thru Moses in such haste that 
there was no time for bread to rise. 

One can readily understand the 
hopes that would be awakened in the 
minds of the believing Hebrews at the 
first observance of the passover. If 
they had sufficient faith in Jehovah to 
Observe this somewhat strange ordi- 
nance, they could see in the distance 
freedom, with families growing up 
around them in settled homes; and 
would have the assurance that the 
Lord who delivered them out of the 


this case the | 





even unto the end. 

It may be interesting to note the 
changes made in this ordinance in 
after ages and under widely different 
conditions. The substance of the feast 
remains. The lamb was slain as of old 
by the head of the ‘amily; but the 
blood was sprinkled or. the altar of the 
permanent temple, and not upon the 
lintel and door-post of the home, The 
unleavened bread remains, reminding 
them of the haste with which they fled 
from Hgypt and were delivered by the 


good hand of the Lord. The bitter 
herbs still remain, reminding them of 
the bitterness of their bondage in 
Egypt. It was to be observed only by 
those who professed their faith in God 
by practicing the ordinance of circum- 
cision. It was not eaten standing, how- 
ever, with sandals on their feet and 
their loins girt about; but wit feet 


bare, the loins ungirt, and reciining; 
or, 4S we would say, seated, as having 
entered into their possession 


There 


is no record of wine at the first ob- 
servance; but three or four cups of 
wine were partaken of in connection 
with it when observed by our Savior 
It would seem that every member of 


the family partook of it in Egypt. but 
the men alone in aftertimes. There is 
no record or evidence of any music at 
the first passover. There naturally 
would be none, for it was observed in 
great haste. But in later days Psalms 
113 and 114 were sung in the ear!y part 
of the feast and Psalms 116, 117 and 
118 after the fourth cup of wine 

But this is not all. After the sacrifice 
of Jesus on Calvary, who was clearly 
typified by this sacrificial lamb, the 
passover of the Jews becomes the 
Lord’s Supper of the Christian. There 
is no more sacrifice to be offered: and 
the feast becomes purely a memorial 
to show forth the Lord’s death till He 
come. As the passover pointed forward 
to the sacrifice on Calvary, the Lord’s 
Supper points backward to that and 
forward until He comes, and in coming 
closes the great drama of God's deal- 
ings with men on earth. 





GREASE SPOTS ON THE FLOOR. 

A new floor shows an ugly spot of 
grease, the result of spilling a tin of hot 
lard on the floor. In her effort to get up 
the lard, the housekeeper pours boiling 
water over the grease and mops it up. If 
she had used very cold water instead of 
hot, the grease would not have gone into 
the wood as it did, and the spot would 
for the most part have come out. 
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The 60-Day 

Special Sale-By- 

e Mail Book should 

have reached you 

sometime ago. Its 120 
pages are full of money-saving 


opportunities, of which this bar- 
gain is an example: 


Boys’ Blue 1.37% stos, 
Page 39 cf 

Chambray Your Sale Book 

Ss H I R T These shirts 

are made of 

Three for $9 15 durable 

$3.39 Each chambray, 

coat style, 

with double stitched seams. 

Low, attached lined collar and 

button cuffs, with faced sleeves. 

Sizes, 12 to 14%. Order direct 
from this ad, if you wish. 








SL 


Remember— Everything you 
buy from us is backed by our 
guarantee of satisfaction—or 
money back, 


If your copy of this Sale-By-Mail Book 
has not reached you, send us your 
name and address and we wil! mail 
you another copy at once, 





CHICAGO 
FORT WORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


Please write house nearest you 


KANSAS CITY 
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You Can Now Get a Pair! 


The trenches in Flanders are empty 
and it is no longer necessary to keep sup- 
plying the boys “over there” with U. S. 
“Protected” rubber boots. 


. So,instead of making trench boots al- 
most exclusively as we have been doing, 
we have reverted to our before-the-war 
manufacturing program, and will soon 
make up the shortage that exists in the 
supply of heavy-service, double-duty 
U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear. 


Uncle Sam has furnished “‘our boys” 
with the best rubber boots that money 
can buy, and, in boththe Army and Navy, 
there probably are as many U. S. “Pro- 
tected” rubber boots as all other brands 
combined. 


Outdoor workers everywhere recog- 
nize the dollar-for-dollar value of “‘U. S.” 
quality. It means rubber boots of the 
sturdiest construction, reinforced where 
the wear is greatest, yct entirely com- 
fortable. Longer wear insures saving of 
money. 


Every pair of U.S. “Protected” rubber 
boots bears the “U.S. Seal” —trade mark 
of the largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. Look for it. It is your protection. 







United States Rubber Company 
New York 


a | 5. Ru kb er Footwear. 
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THE YUKON TRAIL 


A TALE OF THE NORTH ; 
MacLEOD RAINE 
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ng tne 


pasengers on 






1, going inte Kusiak, 
z Gordon Elliot, govern- 
the lovely Irish girl, 
z to visit her cou- 
cd f Dig st 





é mald, the bi es 
man of great strengtl 


» makes enemies of some 


and is attacked by a 
Wally Selfridge—Mac- 
iyv—his wife and Mrs. 





tive widow, are aiso 


mong the passengers Miss O'Neill has 
taken charge of three young children on 
their way to meet their father at Katma. 
Elliot and Miss O'Neill become acquaint- 


ed, and while their boat waits at Moose 
head, they go ashore for a little scouting 
expedition up into the mountains. They 
later find themselevs in a dangerous 
place with but one way out, and this is 
a very risky one. 


CHAPTER 5—ACROSS THE 
TRAVERSE. 

Elliot took off his shoes and turned 
toward the traverse. 

“I think I'll see if I can cross to that 
stairway. You had better wait here, 
Miss O’Neill, until we find out if it 
can be done.” 

His manner was casual, his voice 


studiously light. 

Sheba looked across the cliff and 
down to the boulder bed two hundred 
feet below. “You can never do it in 


the world. Isn’t there another way 
up?” 
“No. The wall above us slopes out. 


I’ve got to cross to the stairway. If I 
make it I’m going to get a rope.” 

“Do you mean you're going back to 
town for one?” 

atc Nag 

Her eyes fastened to his in a long, 
unspoken question. She read the an- 
swer. He was afraid to have her try 
the trough again. To get back to town 
by way of their roundabout ascent 
would waste time. If he was going to 
rescue her before night, he must take 
the shortest cut, and that was across 
the face of the sheer cliff. For the 
first time she understood how serious 
was their plight. 

“We can go back together by the 
trough, can’t we?” But even as she 
asked, her heart sank at the thought 
of facing again that dizzy height. The 
moment of horror when she had 
thought herself lost had shaken her 


; herve. 


“It would be difficult.” 

The glance of the girl swept again 
the face of the wall he must cross. It 
could not be done without a rope. Her 
fear-filled eyes came back to his. 

“It’s my fault. I made you come,” 


| she said, in a low voice. 


“Nonsense,” he answered cheerfully. 
“There’s no harm done. If I can’t 
reach the stairway, I can come back 
and go down by the trough.” 

Sheba assented doubtfully. 

It had come on to drizzle again. The 
rain was fine and cold, almost a mist, 
and already it was forming ice on the 
rocks. 

“I can’t take time to go back by the 
trough. The point is that I don’t want 
you camped up here after night. There 
has been no sun on this side of the 
spur, and in the chill of the evening it 
must get cold even in summer. 

He was making his preparations as 
he talked His coat he took off and 
threw down. His shoes he tied by the 
laces to his belt. 

“Till try not 
promised 

“It’s God’s 


to be very long,” he 


will then, so it is,” she 


sighed, rlapsing into the vernacular. 


| heavy. 


| strong grip. 


Her voice was low and not very 
steady, for the heart of tne girl was 
She knew she ‘must not pro- 
Thgt was not the 
way to play the game. But somehow 
the salt had gone from their light- 
hearted adventure, She had. become 
panicky from the moment when her 
feet had started the rubble in the 
trough and gone flying into the air. 
The gayety that lad been the note of 
their tramp had given place to fears. 

Elliot took her little hand in a warm, 
“You're not going to be 
We'll work out all right, you 


test his decision. 


afraid. 








“It’s not just the thing to leave a 
lady in the rain when you take her for 
a walk, but it can’t be helped. We'll 
laugh about it tomorrow.” 

Would they? she wondered, answer- 
ing his smile faintly. Her courage 
was sapped. She wanted to cry out 
that he must not try the traverse, but 
she set her will not to make it harder 
for him. 

He turned to the climb. 


“You've forgotten your coat,” she 
reminded. 

“Pm traveling light this trip. You'd 
better slip it on before you become 
chilled.” 

Sheba knew he had left it purposely 
for her. 

Her fascinated eyes followed him 
while he moved out from the plateau 
across the face of the precipice. His 
hand had found a knob of projecting 
feldspar and he was feeling with his 
right foot for a hold in some moss that 
grew in a crevice. He had none of the 
tools for climbing—no rope, no hatchet 
—none of the support of numbers. All 
the allies he could summon were his 
bare hands and feet, his resilient mus- 
cles and his stout heart. To make it 
worse, the ice film from the rain coat- 
ed every jutting inch of quartz with 
danger. 

But he worked steadily forward, 
moving with the infinite caution of one 
who knows that there will be no op- 
portunity to remedy later any mistake. 
A slight error in tudgment, the failure 
in response to any one of fifty muscles, 
would send him plunging down. 

Occasionally he spoke to Sheba, but 
she volunteered no remarks. It was 
her part to wait and watch while he 
concentrated every faculty upon his 
task. He had come to an impasse 
after crossing a dozen feet of the wall 
and was working up to get around a 
slab of granite which protruded, a 
convex barrier, from the surface of the 
cliff. It struck the girl that from a 
distance he must look like a fly on a 
pane of glass. Even to her, close as 
she was, that smooth rock surface 
looked impossible. 

Her eye left him for an instant to 
sweep the gulf below. She gave a lit- 
tle cry, ran to his coat, and began to 
wave it. For the first time since Elliot 
had begun the traverse, she took the 
initiative in speech. 

“IT see some people away over to the 


left, Mr. Elliot. I’m going to call to 
them.” Her voice throbbed with hope. 


But it was not her shouts nor his, 
which would not have carried one- 
tenth the distance, that reached the 
group in the valley. One of them 
caught a glimpse of the wildly waving 
coat. There was a consultation, and 
two or three handkerchiefs fluttered 
in response. Presently they moved on. 

Sheba could not believe her eyes. 


“They’re not leaving us, surely?” she 
gasped. 
“That’s what they’re doing,” an- 


swered Gordon, grimly. “They think 
we’re calling to them out of vanity to 
show them where we climbed.” 

“Oh!” She strangled a sob in her 
throat. Her heart was weighted as 
with lead. 

“I'm going to make it. 
my way from here,” her companion 
called across to her. “A fault runs to 
the foot of the stairway, if I can only 
do the next yard or two.” 

He made the distance, by throwing 
caution to the winds. An icy, rounded 
boulder projected above him out of 
reach. He unfastened his belt again 
and put the shoes, tied by the laces 
around his neck. There was one waj 
to get across to the ledge of the fault 
He took hold of the two ends of the 
belt, crouched, and leaned forward on 
tiptoes toward the knob. The loop of 
the belt slid over the ice-coated boss 
There was no chance to draw back 
now, to test the hoid he had gained 
If the leather slipped, he was lost. His 
body swung across the abyss and his 
feet landed on the little ledge beyond 

His shout of success came perhaps 
ten minutes later. “I’ve reached the 
stairway, Miss O’Neill. I'll try not to 
be long, but you'd better exercise to 
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keep up the circulation. 
ease. I'll be back before night.” 
“I’m so glad,” 
is afraid for you. 
bit. Good-bye.” 


ought him to a bridge across the 


1e trail zigzagged down the turbulent 
ttle river close to the bank. Before 


nees Gordon had been a cross-coun- 
y runner. 


About a mile below the falls he met 
mnald. He carried a coil of rope over 
e shoulder. 
iined that he had not been able to 
t it out of his head that perhaps the 
mbers who had waved at his party 
n a rope from the cabin of an old 


ls 


p of the chiff. 
“You know the lay of the land down 


rranged a little the crinkly, blue-black 
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Don’t worry, 
she cried, joyfully. “TI 
Elliot made his way up to the sum- 
t and ran along a footpath which 


yuntain.stream just above the falls. 


had specialized on the short dis- 


He was in fair condition, 
d he covered the ground fast. 


omen. One of them was Colby Mac- 
The big Alaskan ex- 
i been in difficulty. So he had got- 


ner and was on his way back to the 


The three climbed to 
issed the bridge, 


the falls, 
and reached the 


re, Elliot. We'll lower you,” de- 
ed Macdonald, who took command 
i matter of course. 
rordon presently stood beside Sheba 
the little plateau. She had quite re- 
ered from the touch of hysteria 
had attacked her courage. The 
d and the rain had whipped the 
rr into her soft cheeks, had dis- 


wet tendrils of which nestled 
inst her temples. The health and 
yancy of the girl were in the live 
s that met his eagerly. 
You weren't long,” was all she said. 
I met them coming,” he answered, 
he dropped the loop of the rope 
* her head and arranged it under 
shoulders. 
le showed her how to relieve part 
e strain of the rope on her flesh 
sing her hands to lift. 
All ready?” Macdonald called from 


All ready,” Elliot answered. To 
a he said, “Hold tight!” 

ie girl was swung from the ledge 
rose jerkily in the air. She smiled 
y down at her friend below. 

t’s fun.” 

rdon followed her a couple of 
ites later. She was waiting to 
him a hand over the edge of the 


\iiss O'Neill, this is Mr. Macdon- 
he said, as soon as he had freed 
self from the rope. “You are fel- 
passengers on the Hannah.” 
cdonald was looking at her hard 
straight. “Your father’s name— 
it Farrell O’Neill?” he asked, 
tly. 
knew him.” 
he girl’s eyes lit. “I’m glad, Mr. 
lonald. That’s one reason [I want- 
to come to Alaska--to hear about 
father’s life here. Will you tell 


ometime. We must be going now 
itch the boat—after I’ve had a look 
the cliff this young man crawled 
turned away, abruptly it struck 
and climbed down the natural 
way up which the young man had 
Presently he rejoined those 
. Macdonald looked at Elliot with 
v respect. 
u’re in luck, my friend, that we’re 
irrying you from the foot of the 
he said, dryly. “I wouldn't cross 
ock wall for a hundred thousand 
s in cold pen 
rl again,’’ admitted Gordon, with 
1 “But we hed either to home- 
hat plateau or vacate it. I pre- 
the latter.” 
O’Neill’s deep eyes looked at 
She was about to speak; then 
i her mind. 


\PTER 6—SHEBA SINGS, AND 
TWO MEN LISTEN. 

did not see Miss O'Neill next 

yr until she appeared in the dining- 

© breakfast. He timed himself to 


1 so as to join her when she left. 
rolled out to the deck together. 
vou sleep well?’ he asked. 
I fell asleeq It took me a long 
[ kept seeing you on the traverse.”’ 


me abruptiy to what was on his 

I have an apology to make, Miss 

If I made light of your danger 

it was because I was afraid 

geht break down. I had to seem 
pathetic rather than risk that.” 
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‘Oliver Plowed Fields 
Brin‘ Greatest Yields” 


Food! To supply enough for hungry 
millions stricken by war is one of the 
most vital of all the problems confronting 
humanity. 


Production must be tremendously in- 
creased if the world is to be saved from 
starvation. 


Europe, despoiled and depopulated, has 
become a continent almost entirely of 
consumers. 


It remains for America to feed the world. 


Last year, meeting its obligation, America fur- 
nished to other countries almost twelve million — 
of foodstuffs. 


But the need increases. And in 1919 America 
alone is pledged to contribute twenty mii!lion tons 
to hungry humanity abroad. 


To accomplish the mighty task every acre must 
be made to produce its maximum capacity. 


The shortage in man power and horse power 
that menaces the undertaking can only be offset 
by mechanical power. 


We must have tractors. And with them we 
must have tractor tillage implements that fit the 
ground best—that have the built-in quality to with 
stand the strains of racking service day by day. 


Oliver, as the world’s largest manufacturer of 
plows and other tractor implements, is deeply 
conscious of its responsibility in the emergency. 


And Oliver will rise to that responsibility even if 
it means producing a plow a minute every work- 
ing day. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
South Bend, Indiana 
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OLDFAST 


ALL RUBBER 


| PATCH STOCK 


Repairs all injuries to inner tubes large or 


small. 


Sold in two sizes: 


No. 1—30 square inches 

No. 2—72 square inches 
Each complete with tube of cement and 
Firestone metal buffer. This is but one item 


in the line of Firestone Accessories—a valu- 
able branch of the Firestone ‘“‘ Most Miles 
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per Dollar” policy which has built Firestone 
leadership in tire service. 


Firestone Cementless Tube Patches, Firestone Cure 
Cut, Firestone Hook-On and Lace-On Boots and the 
Firestone Blow-Out Patches are other Firestone 


Tire Accessories which every 
motorist should carry as travel 
insurance, 


These big, helps in little 
troubles save expense and un- 
necessary road delays. 


If your dealer is not supplie 
ask him to order direct or 


through his jobber. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHI 
World’s Largest Manufac- 
turers of Tire Accessories 
and Repair Materials. 
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Now Sent Free 
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has No buckles, No holes in the 
straps, No snaps, No billets, No 
loops and no place where the 
straps wear out by friction. + 

The Walsh Harness is entirely dif- 
ferent from any harness you ever saw 
or used; it is neater, stronger, better, 
in every way. It will long outwear 
ordinary harness, yet it costs you less. 
Prove this to your entire satisfaction 
by trying a set of Walsh Harness on 
your own team, J0 days free. 


A Proven Success 


The Walsh Harness is not a freak, 
nor anexperiment. It is ascientifically 
designed harness, built along common 
sense lines to overcome all the weak- 
ness of old style harness. The Walsh 
has 864 points of improvement. It took 
ten years to perfect it and has now been 
in successful use more than two years 
by hundreds of farmers in 25 states. 


Try a set yourself-10 days Free 

* No obligation to buy—no obliga- 

tion to pay one cent, unless you are satisfied 

that it is “The World's best Harness" and you 

want to keep it. Write today for the free 

Walsh Harness Book which gives full details, 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 351 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. 
Besides roughage, live stock must 
have Concentrates. Ground Grain 

he most 


FEED MILLS 
“Always Reliable’’ 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
ou husks) and grind all bande ot 
smal! grain. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 
Sold with or without Elev ater 
Write today for catalogue. 


The Pa G. BOWSHER co. 
uth Bend, Ind. 
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| was merely a detail of the picture he was 


sketching. 

Gordon interrupted with a question a 
story he was telling of a fight he had seen 
between two bull moose. 


“Did you say that was while you were 
on the way over to inspect the Kamatlah 
coal fields for the first time?” 

The eyes of the young man were quick 
with interest. 

on 

“Four years ago last spring?” 

Macdonald looked at him with a wary 
steadiness. Some doubt had found lodg- 
ment in his mind. Before he could voice 
it, if, indeed, he had any such intention, 
Elliot broke in swiftly: 

“Don't answer that question. I asked 
it without proper thought. I am a special 
agent of the General Land Office, sent up 
to investigate the Macdonald coal claims 
and kindred interests.”’ 

Slowly the rigor of the big Scotchman’s 
steely eves relaxed to a smile that was 
genial and disarming. If this news hit 
him hard, he gave no sign of it. And that 
it was an unexpected blow there could be 
no doubt. 

“Glad you've come, Mr. Elliot. We 
ask nothing but fair play. Tell the truth, 
and we'll thank you. The men who own 
the Macdonald group of claims have noth- 
ing to conceal. I'll answer that question. 
I meant to say two years ago last spring.” 

His voice was easy and his gaze un- 
wavering as he made the correction, yet 
everybody in the rom except Sheba knew 
he was deliberately lying to cover the 
slip. For the admission that he had in- 
spected the Kamatlah field just before 
his dummies had filed upon it would at 
least tend to aggravate suspicion that 
the entries were not bona fide. 

It was rather an awkward moment. 
Diane blamed herself because she had 
brought the men together socially. Why 
had she not asked Gordon more explicitly 
what his business was? Peter grinned a 
little uncomfortably. It was Sheba who 
quite unconsciously relieved the situa- 
tion. 

“But what about the big moose, Mr. 
Macdonald? What did it do then?” 

The Alaskan went back to his story. 
He was talking for Sheba alone, for the 
young girl with eager, fascinated eyes, 
which flashed with sympathy as they de- 
voured selected glimpses of his wild, tur- 
bulent career. Her clean, grave spirit 
was throwing a glamour over the man. 
She saw him with other eyes than Eliiot’s. 
The government official admired him tre- 
mendously. Macdonald was an empire- 
builder. He blazed trails for others to 
follow in safety. 3ut Gordon could guess 
how callously his path was strewn with 
brutality, with the effects of an ethical 
ecolor-blindness largely seffish, tho even 
he did not know that the man’s primitive 
jungle code of wolf-eat-wolf had played 
havoe with Sheba’s young life many years 
before. 

Diane, satisfied that Macdonald had 
scored, called upon Sheba. 

“IT want you to sing for us, dear, if you 
will.” 

Sheba accompanied herself. The voice 
of the girl had no unusual range, but it 
was singularly sweet and full of the 
poignant feeling that expresses the haunt- 
ing pathos of her race. 


“It’s well I know ye, Sheve Cross, 
ve weary, stony hill, 

















Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportu- 
nity to enlarge her field of 
service. She won her share 
of the laurels for patriotic 
achievement. 


With exalted aim and un- 
flagging zeal she figured 
practically every activity that 
made for victory and the re- 
lief of distress. She plied the 
needles that fashioned com- 
forts for our soldiers. She 
ministered to the wounded. 
She labored unceasingly in 
canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 


bending over bench and lathe. 
In counting house and chem- 
ical laboratory she has loaned 


her brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daugh- 
ters of America still find ex- 
pression for their ambition and 
ability. These girls are privi- 
leged to play an indispensable 
part in the nation’s welfare. 
They have in their keeping the 
myriad avenues of telephone 
communication through which 
the nation’s industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of 
loyal operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





GRADE YOUR CORN, — Rk o& 


Uniform width as well as thickness 
necessary for perfect planting. No other grader qs R 
will give you this. Two revolving differently 


perforated cylinders does the trick. Send for 
Free Catalog and 30 days Free Trial Offer. as R A E3 a R 
TWIN CITY SEPARATOR CO. 
2807 Colfax Ave. So., 


An’ I’m tired, Och, I’m tired to be 


o 
Before Prices Advance looking on ye still. 
No question about profit in grinding — about For here I live on the near side 
Stover economy and service. Manufacturing an’ he is on the far, 
costs advancing sharply—means increased An’ all your heights and hollows are 
prices. Take advantage of present low prices on between us, so they are. 


Leader for Och, anee!” Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


A type and size suited to your 


ear corn in shock—grinds anyAyen 
grain. Cap. 3 to 150 bu. per hr” a 
FREE Book--Write Today 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. ; 
3015 Ideal Ave., Freeport th. 
Also Stover Samson mills, Stover Pum: p Jacks, 
Enalage Cutters, Trooclian Danteen ete. Free catalogs 





Cut down your labor on 
winter, Give your hogs better 
Pe —— money for you. 


WESTERN HOG WATERER 


Holds 60 gallons. Made with one 
—. woke oil 


nasty, my alk fh, 
very time yo! ok. 
SPECIAL ( OFFER 100 USER AGENTS 


tt farmer users to ‘sell 
WESTERNS to their Cm pag nem 
by ~ Ay 3 for 


‘WESTERN HOG OILER CO, Inc. 
104 Depot St,Washington, lowa 





pproximately 10,000 cases are 
esfuily treated each year With 


ae Fistoform 


experience necessary, easy simple; fy a lit- 
ention every fifth day. 
your money refunded if itfatis. Send for free copy of 
CLEMINe" S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
ble for its information upon diseases of horses 
pages, 67 illustrations. Write today. 


Chicago, fil, 








Gordon, as he listened, felt the strange 
hunger of that -homesick cry steal thru his 
blood. He saw his own emotions re- 
flected in the face of the Scotch-Canadian, 
who was watching with a tense interest 
the slim, young figure at the piano, the 
girl whose eyes were soft and dewy with 
the mysticism of her people, were still 
luminous with the ,poetry of the child in 
spite of the years «that -heralded her a 
woman. 

Elliot intercepted the ‘triumphant sweep 
of Diane’s glance from Macdonald to her 
husband. In a flash it lit up for him the 
words he had heard on the hotel porch. 
Diane, an inveterate «natch-maker, in- 
tended her cousin to marry Colby Mac- 
donald. No doubt she thought she was 
doing a fine thing for the girl. sle wasa 
miflionAire, the biggest figure in the 
Northwest. His iron will ran the town 
and district as tho the people were chat- 
tles of his. Back of «him were some of 
the biggest financial interests in the Uni- 
ted States. 

But the gorge of Elliot rose. The man, 
after all, was aslaw-breaker, a menace to 
civilization. He was a survivor by reason 
of his strength from the primitive wolf- 
pack. Already the special agent had heard 
many strange stories of how this man of 
steel had risen to supremacy by trampling 
down lesser men with whom he had had 
dealings, of terrible battles from which 
his lean, powerful body had emerged 
bloody and -battered, but victorious. The 
very look of his hard, gray eyes was 
dominant and masterful. He would win, 
no matier how. It came to Gordon's rebel 
heart that if Macdonald wanted this love- 
ly Irish girl—and the young man never 








doubted that the Scotchman would want 
her—he would reach out and gather in 
Sheba just as if she were a coal mine or 
a placer prospect. 

All this surged thru the mind of the 
young man while the singer was on the 
first line of the second stanza. 


“But if ‘twas only Sheve Cross to climb 
from foot to crown, 

I'd soon be up an’ over that, I’d soon 
be runnin’ down. 

Then sure the great ould sea itself is 
there beyont the bar, 

An’ all the windy wathers are between 
us, so they are. 

Och, anee!” 


The rich, soft, young voice, with its 
Irish brogue died away. The little audi- 
ence paid the singer the tribute of silence, 
She herself was the first to speak, 

‘Divided’ is the name of it. A name- 
sake of mine, Moira O'Neill, wrote it,” 
she explained. 

“It’s a beautiful song, and I thank ye 
for singing it,’’ Macdonald said, simply. 
“It minds me of my own barefoot days by 
the Tay.” 

Later in the evening the two dinner 
guests walked back to the hotel together, 
The two subjects uppermost in the minds 
of both were not mentioned by either. 
They discussed casually the cost of living 
in the North, the raising of strawberries 
at Kusiak, and the best way to treat the 
mosquito nuisance, but neither of them 
referred to the Macdonald coal claims or 
to Sheba O'Neill. 


(Continued next week) 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire mam Prices 
CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vEPT.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 

















Before You Buy 


RE © seefor yourself the money 


I save you on any fencing you need. WRITE 


fodey for my big new — Bargain Fence Book. 


ws 150 styles. Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 


prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.372 Cleveland, Onio 





My Straw Spreader 
insures Your Wheat! 


25,000 NOW IN USE 


MANSON CAMPBELL 


Detroit - Kansas City — Minneapolis. 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 





Jan. 10,1919 























SHORT -HORN 


GATTLE SALE 


At the farm, 21-2 miles west of 


HUDSON, 1A., WEDNESDAY, JAN, 15 








HEKD 








(9 miles south-west of Waterloo.) 


47 HEAD—10 BU 37 FEMALES—25 WITH CALVES AT FOOT. 















This is a good, useful offering of registered cows, heifers and bulls, mostly Scotch in breeding, but including some extra good ones of Scotch topped breeding. 
The Seotch cows and heifers include several Cruickshank Floras, three Mysies, sired by Missie’s Knight, one Nonpareil by the same sire; several Cruickshank 
Victoria’s; also the Bruce Mayflower cow, Oakwood Mayflower, by Baron Lavender, also her two-year-old white heifer, by King Fragrant, and other good ones. 











Twenty-five will have calves at foot. The calves are sired by 

Scottish Rosewood - 
White Masterpiece, 
Masterpiece, by Masterpiece, 


Bruce Rosewood, 

he by 
J 

Cumberland’s Last 

three- 

bulls are 


is included in the sale 
year-old of good lines, and smooth. Several good young 
Write for sale catalog, and come to the sale 
can buy good Short-horns at your own price 
Yoder. Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
Krasche! and Burge 


0. G MOSLEY, HUDSON, TA. 


























HANKS & BISHOP 


PATHFINDER 


DUROCGS 








COME TO OUR SALE 
OF BRED SOWS 


Forty Sows Mated tc the King 
of BUROC SIRES 


Never in the history of Durocs have 
the get of any one sire met with more 
favor. Just think of the winning over 
such a territory and under so many 


ditierent judges 


Big Money Can be Made With a 
Pathfinder Litter 


You will be offered some great sows, 
by Uneeda Crimson Wonder, _ re- 
member the dam of the $8,665.00 
world’s record litter was by this sire, 
Aviator, Orion Cherry King, Proud 
Col., Orion Cherry King 7th, Cherry 
Chief, Big Crimson Critic, King’s 
Col., Educator, Premier Gano, King 
The Col., Professor B., King of Orion 
Cherries, and others. 





These are the greatest bunch of sows by 
great boars ever mated to Pathfinder. 


JANUARY 17, 1919 


» 
» 





as 
aan) «6 NEW LONDON, IOWA 


PATHFINDER’S Get Made Some 
Big 1918 Winnings. 


1st -. yearling and grand champion boar 
owa. 

ist and grand champion Wisconsin. 

ist and grand champion Oklahoma. 

ist and grand champion New Jersey 

ist prize pig at Springfield, Lilinois. 

ist and 2d and grand champion Galesburg. 

ist prize junior sow Nebraska. 

Two ists and junior and grand champion 
Sioux City. 

Ist prize Topeka. 

Also a long string of minor prizes. 





Send your mail bids to Elmer J. Lamb, 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 


Kraschel & Putman, Auctioneers. 
For catalog, address, 


HANKS & BISHOP, 


NEW LONDON, IOWA. 





Do what others have done. Make big 
money with Pathfinder litters 























Conway’s Durocs-The Finest Ever 


A 50 Head Offering of Extra Choice Gilts and Fall and Spring Yearlings 

















Westfield, lowa, 








Come out to Westfield and get one of 
our good gilts or sows. Herearethe blood 
lines: KING THE COL. KING ORION 
CHERRY, PATHFINDER'’S GIANT, COL. 
PROTECTION, GREAT WONDER, SEN- 
SATION WONDER 38d. 








Monday, Jan. 20 

















We sell 15 daughters 6f CONWAY'S 


DEFENDER that are A1, and all bred to I 
AM GREAT WONDER. 


I AM GREAT WONDER is one of top 


sons of Great Wonder I Am. 








We are listing two ripping gilts that are litter mates to our young herd boar, PLAINVIEW DEFENDER; either would make a 
top for any sale, and remember that these gilts, also PLAINVIEW DEFENDER, are full brothers and sisters to the California 


junior champion of 1917. 


We sell FOUNDATION sows. Get one of these choice ones and raise a $200.00 herd boar. It’s a money-making scheme. One 


of the right kind will get you somewhere. Ask for our catalog. Address 


J. R. CONWAY, Westfield, lowa | 


Send mail bids to him. 


DUNCAN and MURRAY, Auctioneers 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 
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